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PREFACE* 


Iff .\ professor of a Calcutta College anof remarked in the 
( Uth nr’ shearing upon the extraordinary nation hold by . «£ 
[We number of people that any old image d^vered » Ind.a, 
,E. they might flee, molt nooeaaatily be* a Bnddhsrt W - 
Ike experience of the author ha* gone far to infirm this M- 
CTV, not that the layman who hold* thi- view baa any 
Ueial jwNftmtf for things BtUbU, epirilual or physical « 
Uplv that he U unable to disting mah a Hindu ^mage >_ 
Itaddhist image; and vague ideas at the bank o w ^ “ , d 
Wnrios of Buddhist supremacy lead him to imagine . 

„TL <W ., - «■ >* —* - 

h«rd of «.»»> Hindu .UP"—?. ^ ^ 

- -TCSiSSSS -Mr - 

mg pages ha, attornp - J . t be designated 

•-M- 4M. . A Aub,e,u«« 

^h L ieonn^H, of iho uthor t.o F«t 

iconodolio religions of India, Buddhism ^ 

Abe division i»t.eu„ On h-W* * «*” 
l.bese other two religions will be cl«u*l> 

i a f„ rf L ; n k jg 1 t “ G * |mS ' 

the material of hi- rf ^^arian interest and fame, 

^Northern India, has visited ^ ^ and new images, 

und has explored, m L ' om . those advantage* and facilities 

* ***“, ?? Jfh-I I-- been an officer of the Artfm,, 

» tet ,r '“r^r^umuH of Indi., .Ud .-old boro, pur- 
logical Survey o q( whrtt he may hart- missed, 

, l 1)L pi», enabled him to ^ , of Northern India 

H* ha- study of their exhibits, 

md bas therein worked ^ th „ detaU presented by 

JE 5 — *■*•.*■ ha3 ^ to elhiUBt B ” 


704 * 5 ^ 095 ^. 
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available references earl? Sanskrit works, Yedic, Esegetieal, Ffcmfv- 
nie and Tan trio, bearing upon the descriptions and explanation:* 
of DJ?me Reprcsentafcioiuii. 

The author attempted, in bis treatment of the allegorical 
aspect of gods mid images, not to dmw morely on his imagination 
imd then to record Iish suren isttta., but to weigh the evidence to be 
found in the various texts touching on the subject : where, how y 
axer. as in some rases, the text®, though not wholly silent, arA 
merely suggestive, the author has felt justified in ihcorbdog, \ 
basing his theories upon the hints to be gathered from early Indian) 
mthori^gfl, nnr docs he believe that he has elaborated his tlieorii 
beyond the reasonable limits of conjeeturt*. Throughout he ha*| 
tried to employ the comparative method of study, having espe¬ 
cially devoted his attention Id poflaibk points of eontact between \ 
fudia and other Gauntries, where Indian images have presented \ 
* tin Uiuri lies to those of such other countrica. 

The- author has no intention of trying to supplant, in the 
interest of those who study Iconography and Archacnlngy , or 
' v ven to smpplonieiit such boots? on South Indian images as 
Gopinath Etao’s t+ Hindu Iconography / 1 O, C. Hanguli'a « South 
Indian Brontes and Krishna SasfcrTs "Bdutii Indian Gods and 
(fodffesms. The Author^ field of research bos been different in 
th use of thetae authors 

Our knowledge of Indian Iconography is still Iwmitfa^ ; the 
* Lud J id progressive, and will MUtimia to remain progressive, 
Absolute accuracy on all points U t tbanfo», out of ihc question. ^ 
It is tbo author’s hope that thi-a present work of bls r and bis * 
subsequent volume, however incomplete, based us they ore on a 
study, at finsfe hand, o! u mass of original material and of origin*! 
sources of inEorraation. niay not only be of interest to the lay- 
inon, bat may be of definite value to the student of the subject 
iiud of comparative religion, especially as nil these cognate subject* 
are increttsmgly being given a place in the higher studies of Unh 
vefHltieS, 

The author, having tried to eater both for the by man and 
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the scholar, has arranged bis subject matter accordingly. On 
certain points the reader may find that there htw been some rcp.‘ 
tition; if this appears to any to lie a defect in the method of 
treatment, the author prays the indulgence of such, hoping that 
it will he remembered that repetition may be the best form of 
emphasis of points of special importance in the minds of those 
wil „ may be unacquainted with essentially Indian faobs and point* 
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I* 

Copious a- the materials are s aliook dealing with Indian Icono¬ 
graphy in general ought to have been 
c^nsrul n±mariiA. written long ago; and indeed this has al¬ 
ways been considered a Lwcat dtekltratum in the field of ancient 
Indian research, The late Dr Fffgqsaon, having keenly felt the 
ibagdw of Bdch a book. remarked upon the faciUfcics for the working 
out of such a book, and upon the importance which it would have for 
l scholar an follows: ** By the aid of photography, any one now 
attempting the task would be able to select perfectly authen¬ 
tic examples from Hindu temples of the best age, If this were 
done judiciously and the examples carefully reproduced, it would 
not only afford a more satisfactory illustration of the mytho¬ 
logy of the Hindus than has yet. been given to the public, but 
it might also be made a history of the art of sculpture in India, 
in all the in which it known to us. 5f 1 Ennce the publi¬ 
cation of thla Bound remark on the part of nnr who w&a one of 
the great pioneers in the stody of ancient Indian art, no bonk f 
worth the name* purposing to treat of this subject as a whole 
or at least of thi* outlines of this study upon the valuable Bcnlp- 
fcur ea of 'India, has vet been published. It has been understood 
that the Aidhieologioal department would undertake this useful 
task. And nothing would have been moro satisfactory and no body 
nf Eifcliffologistfl would have had better opportunities for the work 
than tho department just mentioned. But yet time wait^ for 
none and no delay or uncertainty is more keenly felt tlmu in the 
present case. Consequently^ partly owing to the encouragement of 
my late professor Dr, Venis and part.lv to the accu mutation of in a U>- 
riuls in my hands, growing daily more abundant, 1 venture to take 
the subject in hand, with the hope of presenting at leo^ta hook that 
may fill the gap in this much neglected branch of oriental studies. 
Should it prove to be of any practical use to scholars 4 my efforts 
would have taken the proper course and they could be in no better 
way rewarded. 


1 Historv of Indian Architecture. By Ferguseon (New Edition}, 
VoJ. It p, W, 
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At the outlet, it is well to shew the scope of our yobject 
and the limitations by which it is naturally 
#>1 * P m33i! ,i<,yr bounded. We shall in our discussion limit 
ounelvTO; mainly to the consideration of 
North Endian itrnges -mostly stone images as they are very numer¬ 
ous. Our treatment will Imb wholly based upon examples oi the 
plflAtiu art* the po-colled statues in the round or statues hijlf 
shewn in the round. Wo shad, of course, dwell upon fouic examples 
of the statues of the alto-relievo type. We ahull leave out of onr 
anunideraticm ancient paintings and decorative art oj= exhibited 
in ancient architecture. Our main purpose will be t then, to offer 
i systematic treatment of ancient Indian images, their purpose* 
and their development. As its necessary concomitant, such a sur¬ 
vey would include a da&eaBsion af the religion of Indin and the 
various minor faiths to which it has given birth. A discussion 
of the mythology and the allegory and symbolism connected there¬ 
with will also come within our scope. In our treatment of image* 
we shall he frankly eclectic; choosing such examples qj* art- most 
prominent and most characteristic and leaving not the examples 
nf minor importance. Considering it as interesting and instructive, 
w<? shall introduce, where possible, a comparative study of images 
of different countries. Our topic must necessarily concern itself 
to some extent with art criticism, but os the present writer ha* 
little authority and special knoweldge in this field, technicalities 
will be avoided m far as possible* 


Ill, 

Hindu religion may be in one way distinguished from all 
nyjha * i , ot hcr religions by the importance it hti* 
thxmiRhmtt attached to tttufe-wonhlp. A Mandlf, or 

devar/fha or a temple equivalent to a church 
oE fche Qmfitian, a Masjjrj of the Mussulman i ti variably signifies to a 
Hindu mind that it must contain some image of a deity, Every city 
every village, every locality in India posaaKe* its temple, jL* pke 
for worship. The religious-eKmilment of the Hindis finds a natural 
s outlet in the temples, where they go to visit the image, to make 
Offerings of various kinds sanctioned by the scriptures, observe the 
ritesi dictated by the Brahman prkits and also make a Pradatsina 
round the sacred shrine, being in a devotional mood. It would be 
rather a misconception to hold that Hindu religion knew no pub 
he Mmrship. The Tirthtu or pkom of pilgrimages are, of course, 
the beet instance* of Hindu public worship. People of all caste* 
of all grades of sooip] order, women as well as men, regards of 
tlieir purdahs congregate together in the same manner in which 
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their forefathers did in the ancient age? ntiil obtain the uniform 
advantage of worshipping the deities with all their holy cere- 
monialfl. Xo wonder, therefore, that a religions country like 
India should Gurp&sa all other countries in the numerical strength 
of her temples anrl itua^ea- Thus temples in ft sacred cityjn India 
are almost beyond reckoning lu Shorring f * time, Renuie* alone 
ha/1 1,4&4 temples. This calculation presumably excludes the minor 
temples, many of which have been unearthed in the city from 
time to time. Xoaik. Puri* Mathura and Kan' hi have n similar 
multitude of temples. Ev^ry spot oE India is religions and the 
possihlity is ne%w lacking of discovering temples and images 
even in its densest jungles. Perhaps, m branch of antiquities has 
supplied the Indian Archsological Department with more valu¬ 
able and mure fascinating and ampler materials than Indian sculp- 
tun?. This ia by far the most productive field of arch Ecological 
exploration. My private efforts in this direction have been un¬ 
expected I v more than repaid. 

IV. 

The actual cause is unknown, but it may be said that the dliv 
appearance of the best monument os North 
N, Jn.Iiiifujd s, India in Indian architecture wad dou partly to tkp 
rmptirt or andniit « uip iconoclastic tendencies of some nf the Maho- 
medan conquerors and partly to the ravages 
of years. Extreme -nUlicm India, where now fitund the greatest 
architectural achievement-- of the Dmvidiami, was entirely paved 
from the Mahommedon mid*; but in that country, the temples arid 
pugodiifi ore comparatively not so ancient. 1 Northern India, on 
the other bind, though not rich id buildings, can excel southern 
India in the antiquity end riohnesa of its sculptures Buddhist 
images arc ulmo&t unkown In Southern India. Northern India pi>^- 
■icssos not only Buddhist images of different ages hut a great 
variety of Hindu and Jaiirn image? of various types, No part of 
India earn, therefore, offer a better and more promising field for the 
study of Iconography than Northern India. 

V. 

Truly has said Sir [now Lord) James Meston. in hh iimuLuiral 
address delivered to the U,P. Historical 

AnlLqmtrjn-^ places, ami ^ e fcy p P that “ Lf, in U&y pftft of India, 

thoughtful men may fitly combine for the 

t "Though image worship \prevails widely in South India r it muni 
be comparatively late in itE present tenu because uli the Mubyakm 
■*/ terms for images are of Sanskrit origin rr — Hosting's Em-* of Rel_ and 
Ethics, Vol. 7, p, 14* ff.; W. Logan, Malabar, Mftdrms—Hi27 s MM. 

* The Joum. U.P. Hixk Sodflty = VoL I, September. 
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>tudj of History, it is surely iti these provinces. for it is here that 
great Chapters of History have Iwfn made. To substantiate our 
tdiiiu. we can cull thousands of years to witness. We can go back 
to the ages of the gods, when it was at Benares that Siva found 
deliverance from ^in, at Mathura that Vtsno hern mo incarnate in 
Kriaia the herdsman, and at Ajodbyn that the Greatest of nil the 
incarnations ciune to Rama in the palace of his royal father Or we 
can appeal to our epic splendours. Was not Hastjnap.ir the cradle of 
*"* ,.™? ; / md wer - not Kfl rapil where the fair Draupadi was Horn 
and -AliJcbehntm the twin capita of the unwt Pmiuhala kingdom 
r turning from myth and legend, we can invoke historic memories 
of on equalled nohnesa ! fix our province lies Kanauj, in itself an 
epitome of India e past, Ptolemy knew of it in the first century 
? d ? n T d f! cri!,ed it3 &<xy in the 7tl, century, 
th<> RttthorH *. Akh« made 
LlL . Ift i- Capltj1 ' the ^'tuttas overran it - it shews like n 
r, ' <I |‘ CIL ^ ,on r . Ter y Rt,ratl,T[1 of history in the last- ?,Onn ye an* 
Bat Kdnauj is only one of our many ancient cities and storied 
towns. Takedown the volume of the imperial Gazetteer which 
pjJJV™ . Rum ' S ^ i ‘ nt ^“““**7 nf the history of the Unit' d 

SS^Srilf'^An! 1 iV d 11 ^ US Qt *? iHt ° r|cftl in almost 

d tl i At J inother P 1bco ' m hi* birring speech, ho ^ 
1- t V L e " Roow Vvn * y°«ng, these provinces have been 
the theatre of great events in the lives and minds of m „t. audio 

SSlSTfEi ,-ro aptly be chosen as . TmUS 

!*“£i i" 3 .“jSbW - A^J'htorS’kTm"™ 

sp-ir-t rr: t tr.fi™s b 't! tn ' b,: in i 

ne^ to the provmces of the Punjab N W > Bihar 
in fact to the whole of Northern India T^’ t 
tlinvuyhnut tfcj. „* W 

barest C f arehffiologkal materials principally consisting 11 t 
and rmnges The great ahundatJof IbL finds T« 

budding of many museums and already m Northern rli th 

sS^isEi ^ 

S*“ “f the ? ftn « n,r £***£?? 

in the Punjab/tt DelStheHlT “*-» * «•"*■ : 
P«haw u r tWr, : in C P th^ Nn^ "ft*™ 1 * NW ? ^ 
^ M * -««gpw J faaecm; to Bairefrani, 


ilHft 
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the A j mere Museum. A close study of all ihe^o collections system- 
ideally arranged beside -tray find^ discovered here and there 
is sufficient to lay a complete fjutds for the ;?tudy Of Indian Icono¬ 
graphy, Thb study must necessarily be supplemented by a wide 
tjujiiliarity with the Indian literature detding specially with religion 
and mythology* Every scholar, in this respect, ought to abide 
by the most instructive and apt remark of Mr r P. Gardner: 
p ' As Museum work apart from exploration tends to dilettantism 
and pedantry so exploration by itself does not produce reasoned 
knowledge. When a new building, a great original statue, a series 
of Tascs is discovered ff these have to be fitted in to the existing 
trame of our knowledge and it ii by ^uch fitting in tbit the edifice 
of knowledge is enlarged. s * 

VL 

As the study of Iconogrtiphv is tultai^t entirely eonditinned 
by a tftudy of religion, so the study of relb 
Iccnc^»jihy ftiirJ r^ii- gjQi^ cannot proceed to any extent without 
a study of Iconography, particularly in 
India, where image worship foenns the very pivot of the popular 
religion. It \\ indeed, a very puzxling problem to give an idea 
nf Hindnbm In a few sentences. Yet, for oult purposes* it would 
not be utterly impossible to try to get at the essentials of the 
Hindu religion. *' Hinduism * f is a very vague term, as vague ti¬ 
the caste system of India. Its vagueness hn> been further dwiv 
loped by the missionary writers, who have only touched the fringe 
of the Religion nf India. Many liave described the Hindu Reli¬ 
gion 03 ,J Paganism/* * Fctiidiism/ 1 Ir Idolatry '*: others have called 
it 11 Brahmanism/* *" Amzuism + ' T fJ Polytheism " and so forth. It 
may be doubted if the religion of the Hindus can hear any of 
these term? despite the philosophical air which all of them carry- 
The true nature of Hinduism (we retain the term for tire mtee of 
convenience] 1 bus hardly been described by any of theae names. 
While wp reject the nomenclature thus given, wo should only try 
to catch certain fundaments! features of thip. Uelitriou, Tills 
Religion or Dhanna has no parallel att the world over. It b out¬ 
wardly polytheistic and idolatrous hut, in essence, it \x henotheistic 
and pantheistic, livery Hindu, while sitting for worship either he- 
fore an image or a phallic symbol, utters the worciv 1 Satlmm/* i.e. 

He la myself/* There b a Sdtirik injunction for n worshipper 
"Sfoo &k*tm tiimih Ytijrta" meaning 4P becoming a Siva, *m 
should worship 2r?iva. 11 All these are highly idealistic and pan 
themtic. Image worship it a practical thing and b a grand solu- 

1 Than the term M Hinduism Tl the wool | J Arya Dhnrma*' seeing U* 
be more apppopriatr, 
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tion of the difficulty of conceiving a limit! oes Absolute. A reoou 
c illation of Vsdanti or idealistic philosophy with image-worship re¬ 
presenting polytheism, symbolisni f otc. p hm been strikingly effected 
in the Religion of the Hindus, A spirit of toleration Lind fraeniQj- 
b*en again and asain enjoined in the Hindu Religion. 
Ajoka., at firal„ a follower of the orthodox Hindu creed p afterw ards, 
a convert to Buddhism urged on the importance of religious tolera¬ 
tion and called it 8/imavhya. Hinduism represents a variety of 
dootrhiua but in spite of this divers ifcy p there are some unitary 
principles underlying it. Provincial difference* relating to reli¬ 
gious observances, ritualistic and household duties, appear on the 
surface of this religion but at bottom lie the great teachings uf the 
Vedu. Every householder tries la keep a Vigraha of God which 
mean* " t hi - embodiment ’ of the highest being. The majority of 
pcoi# in the Hindu community including the Vedantist* or philo- 
Hophoj-H worship <_>od in a personal form. The popular religion <>f 
the Hindus is largely based upon the Furduaa which aim at 
glorifying the mi-divine and humanistic deeds of the or 

incarnations^ the sanctity of temples 3 Tirthu* or sacred places, 
sacred rivers. Brahman* and cows.•' These doctrines of the 
Purftnaa do not stand in opposition to the Vodie doctrines Prob- 
nblv, the germ* of these tenets fire to lie traced to the religion of 
tbtf \ edas + The Hindu religion sa only an evolution underlying 
changes in its out.ward form smcl remaining in essence much the 
>EirnP ^ 1VaH the Veche times 1 Tlie fundamental element*, 
eternal or Sarijtan as they are. tmniiceadthelimitatioiLSofdr- 
ouinstanoes. Another important phone of the Hindu religion i* 
Tantnk&fti The Tantras have supplied certain practical rules 
and .sacred Formulas- for the guidance of the wotshippers. Many 


, r - “ ,j,! tiitrttLou or womnip mac we noci 

n wide variety Lu the religious tendencies of the people. Free- 
fmi oi choice ban been given to the people in respect of worship 
nf Ciitf " cn< dnities but toleration is never forgotten even in this 
* LL^e, In essence all Hindus prefer and Follow certain uniform 


1 1U short description given by Mr R. Bum of * Huukmmj *' is 
^ l pmoonatfroI notion and may be considered 

VoitSftSS ^ perwnal See I.S., VbL J, 

1 ' TV continuity of feligioun life is seen in it a sauted nlsciM 

VtX% b ° m i A ^ P^bttWy ^ntBcedpnt to the 

«i.rai«i hf.U 2?^“?' nnd , cfeed »» Miccsssfon lias con- 

E 5 T llw ' 3 40 tbp ***** " f i[ * Imp. rial {Jm- 
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creeds. * 1 Now wc may briefly consider the connection between 
Hinduism and the Iconography of India* Ai pointed nut before, 
popular Hinduism inclined to a belief in the divine glories of 
the Amlam* and in the sanctity of Tirthas, rivers, otc. Thin as! 
the Avatnras received worship from the people, they, after theirj 
tLisappoarantied from the world, were represented Sn sutilpture 
Th!'- VinfAtw have formed the nnolens of the religious* activities 
of the people, where they go to observe religious duties, where, 
those who can afford, insial images, build temple* and other 
religion structures Thud, the Tirihm have become living 
museums of images und m tnes. It ia there that a study of 
Iconography along with a study of religion can be profitably 
^tartod and finished. Xll.^ history of Hindu religion is% therefore, 
found to be connected with the gradual evolution of Indian 
IconogTiipiiy. This evolution we shall deal with in another 
chapter. It is enough to state that the Dhfjamid and -S’lMAai^ 
a* well a a Lhe installation of images are all matters of religion and 
an intimate knowledge of the essential factors of Hindu religion 
in this connection, at any rite, cannot be dispensed with. 

vn + 

From one great religion have evolved the minor faiths, which 
sire. a* it wore, the brandies of one great 

ilimor f*U^ tree. q^ erc j a really no discord in the whole 

uranism. The Buddhism, \ r alshnavism, Saivisro, Jainism* the 
S aktn T £aura + Gilnapatya cult* are uot strictly separate religious 
units but belong to une homogeneous whole, La. Hinduism. It U 
n enriou- thing that the Buddhists, the Jainas, always call them 
selves Hindus’ Intermarriage prevails among Jamas and the 
orthodox Hindus, juv tally the Vahmava^ Like can tea, 00 many 
UpaJhartim* or minor faiths might have originated in India. It is. 
n psychological fact that till people do not have the sunn* mental 
inclination nor are they qualified for the name typo or degree of 
impressions or of religious training. There arc graded and vanities 
in religious activities The early Indians thus allowed a discrete 
choice to people posoepsing different mental fields, Hence was 
fell the AdMkaribhukt in the matter of UpManx or prayer But 
ip rvulitv there was no difference in spirit/ In the most fusions 


1 *■ At the great places of. pilgrimage, he (the Brahmanj will 
warship the sectarian sod* oh Ins meets their images in Ins tour round 
the holy rite; he will attend the popsilar celebration m honour c»l 

wither god- * * Imp. Qra* p ¥toL I* p. 430* 

1 “ AU shade* of opinion and practice were tolerated the uroioiiif# 
of new theories* and the introducers of new rites did not revile the 
established religion and the adherent* of the old \ edic system of 
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Sines from Mahimna Slotm, this tokrent attitude lias been empha¬ 
tically inculcated:— K 

* 5(11 iwt UHiviMfn xnmrwq vw it 

tLe f!!Z fai ! h ' u Ay be Cr 'W^ed to the various i.r,^ of 

V Lufa J - iilj emi>raoad in Christianity. Individual) v 

2SJ£ ° f “•"* lls doctrine* philosophy. SSJSSS 

Tl "*“ faith, nwo S 

- r«in to the^teachings of Buddha, Mahabir. Krishna Rama and 

tS^bSE^? U T f!f h 

nju i _ f .j . A gradual development may lie traced fair 

“g t of their cults, which grew and thrived partl/iu” Stv 
partly as dependent upon the neighbouring or older S w, 

further sub-cUsscs For !■ vnjn]'''' VT H^ 0,ph °* pPOple Created 
into the southern school ?*5F *i »**Jf was divided 

school, calk'd the Mahamna Tiii' ^ tbB nrutljoni 

■hamnn^ religious inclination ni^the Zp|" %\.£\ Iu th * 

wwsulwiiTided into the Snramfaro ^ftand’th' D w J " mwn ‘ 
Jowaorw. also had w m «nv sehooh rf2l— &9h»bqn> -err. 
practice. All these varieties t) ?/ , reJl 8 tote thought and 

respondinglv inerted the varirtiw%r*EK “f * f Indb ™ r ' 
handed down to «». Thus each «P'^cntatioru 

hiM a religious history behind it without * ™ “ ti0tlt dtlt * 

VUI. 

Th0 okrt ®" tfa « Jf “W image, of India is beset w£th diffi . 

JV* * ?**«« nutur.-. ff daiid^tion 
^ 18 meant to elucidate their precise 

denial thev could no. reach. ^thJTi^ L SL^f* pf a 
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siiid essential nature we must, In the present cooe, use as much 
caution ns possible. That* m dallying imagee properly M every 
arditeologiai or Museum Superintendent has felt &ome bewilder¬ 
ment is only too apparent. In a country like India, where so 
many diverse culte atone and influenced each other, drawing 
inspiration from the common stock from which all of them 
originated, it U indftod it hard t;usk to clarify, with ^'ifSnient 
hcieulific accuracy, the imaged representing their religious ten¬ 
dencies. But nevertheless many capricious dasdficafcioni having 
no regard to hiaturii-ul and scientific sense have been already 
advanced- linages of ancient India may be clarified into difierent 
orders. But before wc make any such classification h we must 
give sufficient thought to the stand-pouil to be taken for each* 
We can classify sculpture-- from the point of view of centres of 
art: this classifteation will include Gandhar sculptures, Mncwtlha 
veulptnres, Nepalese sculptures, Tibetan sculptures. Dm vidian 
sculpture^ and ho on. But these division^ beside a overlapping each 
other, do not claim sufficient exclusiveness even from the point or 
view of art. Interchange o! artistic styles hay for all ages obtained 
among the ancient artists. It may Ijc shown that Tibet an style 
of sculpture and the Dra vidian style Influenced each other and 
ore identical In several ways. Similarly the style of the Mat burn 
artists wm deeply affected by the Gandhar style. It wns pointed 
out by the late Mr, Vincent Smith that the artist who fashioned 
the Dlmmekh Stupa at Sara at h had much connection with the 
Ceylonese artists. Thus, this class! floats on dues not tend to much 
elucidation referring tu the different ?ohool> of thought that 
exercised a strong inlluni 1 e upon the religious life of the ancient 
Indiana. We can moke the damnification o i \ edie images or in 
other woTd^ f images harmed upon the concept ions of the \edn*, the 
Fumnie images, i.e. bused upon conceptions derived frutis th ji 
Puranas, the Tantrik Images, i.e, images belonging to Tantrik con¬ 
ceptions! and ho oil But this classification, too, can hardly be 
relied upon because wc bj\>- Buddhist and damn images which 
dumb] not Lif- mixed ujj with orthodox Hindu images It h 
admitted that the Buddhists too, had their Purnnii- or mytho¬ 
logies and Tantras t hut their imaged were never worshipped by the 
■strictly orthodox tla^s of the Hindus, an liio^ itnagea cannot ha 
placed in the category of the orthodox Hindu deities* Nor k it 
possible to depend wholly upon the classification of images as SnivtL n 
Vaianava, Snura huumueb .xs it is wot brood and only refer* to 
minor faiths or section* of a principal cult. W r propose three broad! 
divisions uf Indian images* namely: orthodox Hindu or Brahmani-^ 
images. Buddhist iuinges and daitm images. Tliis clarification 
can clearly mark cut the multitude of iimages found in Indi.i with 
facilities for our understanding- ft is, moreover, based upon a 
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historical background. The images which wore worshipped in si 
Buddhist temple weft* never transferred to a Jain a temple and 
vkt vfraa. They were, for practical purposes K separately sltuted 
and separately adored. Osir classification should follow this 
ancient rule. We cun,, however, lor our convenience odd certain 
'pialiEcatjon-q to these divisions We may introduce such divisions 
*f Hindu Patiriinie images, Biiddhi-Hfc Paunmic images, Hindu 
Tan trie images. Buddhist Tanfric image*, and 80 oil Thi* might 
not be found possible in all caeca but wherever possible, we shall 
try to adhere to tbin principle. In fact, in our treatment of images, 
tvv should proect-d from the broader divisions to gradual W narrower 
*. mrai teriRations, For our book is net a catalogue of images, 
mt aims at dealing with the characteristic types of images and 
tPiEir gradual development. 


IX. 

While describing certain typical images we a hall try to loot 

SfKttkl [mutmciii vi a.i in of Certain llece-saty COQ- 

intagt raerafcjuDH. First ol all the iiintge m to be 

I „ described aeit is. Its probable origin ia to be 

UKr. . tie metaphysical and! symbolical mcanines, if any, which 
ors are to be made clear. The mythology upon which the 
image evLently bears will have to he explained. Next we shall 
'L/ 11 ■ ^ IUtl of the sculpture under 

l^^ Wn A «***?. ^ win also be d*alt with «e timplr 

pm. bl< And last of nil the < omparatree qfutlv nf uti ima^e 

where possible will have to be offered though not cbmprehcnaiv^- 


The Hindus do not take the word ‘ PratimA ' in the flense jj 

Wb.t b Pmtma *, Z hits }! “f wopd * Woi' baa been u«k 1 in th< 
"*“?*■ fcngftslv language. The latter word is of ter 

etc j a l,ad MMe signifying ‘ False God. 

to n*e the word ■ Idol 'in ih, swe ol 

S'F*i,i and mua , 
I i ^ 1 ' Connected with i mag* worship, two Ctinc^D 

h * ld hi r« Dt ^ io 

nraitli Mcriln i ^ f* 1 Photograph. Thus, in the Latin 
J P ietlT ™ and statues were a f rat are for the illitemtf 

S? “«±Z.T inUraW “> «» hwtocy „ J«™<J 

With tbo latter *-■ Ji«i and fraught with divine influence 

InSttOnt, Prnfma mesas T.dpeM or resemblance. 
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ot tuya or form, or fVnriefjjiAa or ahudow. All these words collec¬ 
tive I v carrv the significance of thought underlying the word Prati- 
mu. The Hindus have believed from remote ages that Pratima is 
a shadow or a resemblance or a form of the bupreme BoiDg- 
According to the highest philosophy of l ine Hindus, God is A trpuna 
or Beirut without attributes, the aiu|0fllifi«i Brahma. But that 
nawct of God, true it ia, is the ultimate stage of renhuatHTO and 
not til for ..rdinsiy worship. Therefore they conceived of God a** 
Say awi or Being with attributes, in which stage He ir 
M aker of the Universe, the Preserver and the Destroyer of the 
Ohiuo’ This stage i# equally true in the Indian Metaphysics 
and it r presented Gud in a personal form. Pratima H a shrine "t 
Orel or a re flee thin te God. Thua, the Hindus try their best t-. 
invoke the Great Spirit to come and dwell in a particular statue 
meanl for Him. There are .Scriptural Injunctions for Kwh invoca¬ 
tion. They perform the ceremony of Prana PraUrttM or infusion 
of Life or Soul and the cereratmy of AdhutMna or AMiv&sa or 
inhabitation. Similarly Augustus relates how according to Hermes, 
the Spirits entered by imitation so that, the images became boebe-* 
of the* gods (Corpora ileorum). Curiously, we find an echo of «n» 
idea of image or shadow in the most splendid lint's of By ron . 

Oh glorious Mirror, where Almighty's form 

Ulooses itself* *-*--«**** 
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411 tli*' Awe inspiring objects of ofttare h tfven the* world itself* 
haw been conceived bv the great thinkem of India *s images nr 
‘ reflections of God.' But fur the purpose* of J"**'"* b g? 
macrocosm nor microcosm suited their needadthough they felt 

that the Suramus Being U frfiTT - mb u 

found a solution of this problem in worshipping on image which 
they know to b- image and nothing more. The 
idei behind it is tlinl the human soul once united with thfiSttpnve 
Being got separated and gradually became forgetful of ite idintity 
with Him. The forgetfulne- , often called M&ya by some phdn- 
auphere. proves a wide gulf between the human soul ^ uni¬ 
versal soul. Pration or the shadow uf (bid tends to bridge thw^ulf . 
bringing the worshipper near the worshipped. The 

1 vry w nwr ^frre w i—Gita, 

1 Jwrt a, ordinary people nimble to look directly at the Sun win I- 
obwrviut the Solar Eclipw. preens a h mail steady sheet of water m i 
Stpot and there catch sight nf the Sun,* the devotees unable te 
gucgl the imoteOHUtable magnitude of the Almighty s form, just take a 
partial String? erf it for adoration mwi worship 
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Paradise Lost may bo cited as a paraJM T SuLrm representing the for - 
^etfillness of the human soul. Psychologically the ideational Lmage 
hiis been described as the primary memory imago. Imagination \ 
oath rag hot the act of recalling a previous experience. I magf I 
making a] go n^q uires imagiimt if m which plays the central part in nil 
productions of art. Thu# image is primarily a reminder* a groat 
^id to realise the di-vine. Of course, to n devotee, practically &' 
a result of ardent faith 1 the linage appears as a Supreme Iieing 
■md probably there the purpose U rightly fimTd, The different 
set wean an image and the fetish, ekum, jihyl&ctnry it* this that 
| ttber in the fiat or the round it resemble* the energy or the divine 
■lspoet adored; it ha* a prototype capable of being brought lief ore 
r B cyp ^d visualised. The image worship marks the iconic stage 
-than* in another process of adoring the grr-at Being 
™ D 11 ^ e advocated in abstract, philosophy like th 

V n Ut u believers in th[< theory hold that the whole cosmos 

: t- rti ^f L * in(i 60 hn y F art *>f i* only Hi* pari and Hi for wor- 
K ^p- Thu.^, the Eiim liia^ have selected the -un. the earth„ the 
panet*, the ri?i s m as wTf s of Ond arts! paid their reverence to 
* ein ;’ “r ey proceeded further ami worshipped the stock * t atones. 
Lj. e ^ ^“hob as parts of the Supreme Beimi animated with 
J ^ : -puling spirit. The \ ajnu Itself was no thine but a 
f * # ** ’ what we ah cm Id call the n nice nic stage in India, 

w here are reasons to believe that; the two stages went on dde 
* y Sl “^ f ° * ( ^ p ^ no pertod of t ime, su | re reeded the o tlw, 1 1 list 
t lb e monosyllabic root language, often railed the 

yrtr eet -tL^ein the evolution of languages, was common with the 
sentenced ntage side by side hi India. the symbolical osind-, 
t i * a “ 111 < elc '* found In the Vedas betnjr the representation nE 

nt tormer. so the aniconk stage in India hru^ run up to the 
* v? in a P® 1 ^ 6 ! hn& with iconic Htage. Nor should we 
l*fl 1Jl r trnfl alone, " J What we are accustomed to 

caujngher religions attach greater sanctity to ancient m h than 

f i, ^? it ^at ^ Forn no incapacity the Greeks of 

™ and 4th centimes B.C. although P'heidin* and other ortfat- 
™^ymg their goda and godk-w* in thu mo*t perfect oF 
“rtWw continued to cherish the rudt- .iniemiic *t<wk- 
uni “atones, of their ancestors.” J 
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[t is admitted tut Art and loonnuraphy are 

Indim, Art an.] JTuri©. sa ^J«.'ts. In fa* l«mn«.lfmphy may lie re* 
i?*poetl os fomiimi a pari of "cultuml art. 
e Propow here to girr a genesis] nf iTidiaii 

1 Enc - Brit,. VoL u, p , 3< *f t 
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Art with special referenda to loonology. Indian Art is not a 
thing by itself It 1.4 qne of the many manifestations which 
repreeontj, In all the consummation, the spiritoa] life of the Indiana. 

To appreciate the true nature of Indian Art presupposes always a 
Konnd com prehension of the origin of all true art and that of Indian: 

Art. in particular. The human mind takes in inward delight in re- 
fkotiug itself upon nature and its processes and it \b the idealised 
romu of the ksacd of tinch a mental working that have given rise to 
ill productions of Art. Man, an observer of nature, has discovered 
oertaln unities or simil arities between himself and the outer world, 
but not being content with a mere shadow of resembLancee he 
succeeded in finding out his; own shnsJarLtu.^ run unified in scale in 
nature. He proceedi-d still further, and from a consideration that 
ill vibration signified a true • icn of life, he believed that through¬ 
out in nature there was no want of life and nature us a whole 
was living more or leas* 80 he regarded nature as a great store 
bow of life and energy from which have radiated the particular 
^oealled 1 living beings 1 and consequently was justified in calling 
nature the true mother or father. This was Hie origin of 
personification of nature or, in othei words, seeing nature in a 
personal form. When, thus, the relation between nature and man 
was once established and understood, all the qualities as welt the 
functions of man began to be seen through Nature though in an 
idealistic form. There was another process at work, namely, 
detraction or gencralkfttion which gradually coated a world in 
itself, Abstraction of qualities fi^m objects resulted in certain 
universal phases of nature. Any comprehension of one of Inein 
woe practically impossible without rtcalhctimi or mprttttfation 
of the abject in which it was found to inhere, Thus the mral of 
objectifying the bn min a* well as the natural ptu&AC was felt, and 
immediately we find Artists were ham Ui meet this purpose 
Artists of all iges"perceived in natures and man certain universal W 
type* or phases to which they gav. faithful representation, whether 1 
in poetry r in painting or in sculpture* All ideas, it may be ^ 
maintains^ are abstractions either of qualities or of forma. And 
fdea^ have been found to be tbs guiding factors of all arts. Let 
us just take on example of what we have m far essayed to 
maLDt-dn. It is well known that with the Greek Artists the idea 
of the beautiful was practically everything. And, thus, they 
eminently jnDoeeded in bringing out that idea in their sculpt urea. 
Similarly, the idea of fierceness, mildness, beauty, mAgnifioience 
played a great part in the minds of the Indian artlsta. In this 
connection, it would not be irrelevant to say that there existed a 
fundamental distinction bfitwwn Ihft Greek Iff? and the Inilia 11 
Ufa The bodily culture and the improvement of its form 
engaged the Hole attention of the Greeks; whereas ffie Indian tifty 
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nncicnl nod probably modem, has been singularly characterised by 
aTBodtompkti^e side of the human mind. Thus it. fa only too 
natural to discern in the works of the Indian artists a faithful 
representation of their ideals of the mind. 

It is not infrequently maintained that the sculptors of ancient 
India were fettered to so great a degree as to enjoy little latitude, or 
free movement in their art and thus the productions which they htivu 
left utterly lacked that free play of art—that unrestrained dir of 
fife and harmony which is always the guarantee of succes- to be 
looked for by all connoisseurs of art. We, however* naively dfa- 
sent from snoh a view, iWe are rather disposed to hold that the 
Indian literature, partioukrly the religions, bears dear proof to 
show that not. only were the artists directed to express in art cer¬ 
tain symbolical repreaentations of the nature of a particular god or 
goddess but to show, through their chisel-work, extremely subtle 
poses of the linage^ to show unmistakably the various moods, 
either grim or mild or meditative or grave or some other kind, in 
which the deities were to appear before the worshipper, Chii 
presumably led to the psychological foundation of Indian art., 
Hie Indian artists must, of necessity have studied the general 
conduct of the human mind, the outward eiqiressioris—tbe subtler 
bodily changes, either sustained, retarded ot temporary, being the 
results of the strong dictates of the inlnd in action and particularly 
laying bare the remotest corners of the Indian mind n* they 
were called upon hy their art to perform that solemn vet most 
fascinating duty of life. It may be questioned, however, legiti¬ 
mately to the triumph of the Indian artist, whether a greater num¬ 
ber of expressive posture* not Qnly of the face but of the whole 
body throughout could have Been possible for anv rii>t to 
exhibit m any region of the world, Apart, from the multiplicity 
of hands and heads in the ease of Indian dollies often sarcastically 
Htylecl by some superficial European critics os 41 Monstrous l Out¬ 
growths fit for amputation r 1 ' without for a moment allowing 
thoir prejudiced mind to go deep into the intends significance of 
this an usualness, the lasting appeal which the Indian senlptures 
make re the minds oF the greatest critics can never be overesti¬ 
mated beyond all chances of misconception. Just an attentive 
look at on Indian Image of old fa sufficient to lmpres upon the 
mind of the obaefvE i r that a distinct, perfect, cloarlv set out- mood 
was intended by die artist for the image to earrv through it* 
physical outline, " waves tr and other artistic schemes and 
devices. 

There fa still a deeper meaning conveyed by the production* 
of the Indian artist*— a meaning which they so* eagerly made it 
their aim Id express in the works of their art* Once more it may 
lie said that the Indian images used to be wrought and fashioned 
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for th# ppjrpQses of worship- Anti in ordur th.it the worshipper 
miKht, without mu ell effort, meditate upon them, migbl think that 
hii dearest., his saviour, ilia master, his object n£ revrrrtic^ has 
<-omc before his svm, might forget Uis own indie,dual identity and 
identify his own self with the image of god.tho arLiets ot India havc- 
tried their fullest to render the image* as impre-»m- and imposing 
ns could be possible in a sculptural art. They believed with the 
devotee that * BoA ccnatw ne*r th^ worahippor if the mage* were| 
mode fine * — 

—- // ayoMr^o*pa fri - 

Another caneidemtion of no less mum^tousness wa= in the 
minds of the Indian artists as it was m tbc minds of the/f-iJ In 
nearly all the phases of Indian art the Rasa tot impassioned feel¬ 
ing j has played a very prominent role The Indian belief is that 
the supreme being is item-*.«™pa or as on other oceasioi. has been 
*ajd-Jto*> *«i so?* t He himself is the impassioned fading > 
Thus the merit of a piece of Indian art should, doubt leas, be 
/ indeed by the degree of Haiti (nr impassioned Ending) it evokes m 
the mind of a spectator or a wo shipper. Thi' mud* arid mclmn- 
tions of all people an' not the name nor are the states rfttmipera- 
ment fitted all the time. They ever vary with individuals and 
with times and circumstances. Hence wo hud a number of ditlir- 
ent Ratios which the artists endeavoured to dwell upon in Hie it dry 
stones and metals. These Rosas were the essentials by which 
they exerted a psychological influence upon the mind of the 
devotee. The Ram*, being the very core of a poem or a drama n- 
well, have been thus enumerated os nine in number: 

JlhdMff ft *r^r *rrf *Tn= W^ ; I 

■‘Love, laughter, pain (sorrow), rage, animation, fear, re¬ 
pugnance, wonder- these are nine feelings enmncfoUdm a drama. 

The images were bo wrought by the Indian artist as to mani¬ 
fest one or more of these Rasas hy their pose and appenmocc. 
The artiste believed that when (he mind, feeling and temp,m- 
ment of a devotee would come in an identical 
‘ the worshipped, the realisation of one s prayer could only th an ho 
expected. Thus, they furnished various images espress nK m>t 
onS hut a variety of Rosas just according to the ***U 
shipper. Nor should we carelessly err m aasummg that an mage 

conveys one single feeling in its po». A* ,aa l® interact Lon 

may be dlmmahle a mixed feeling-tire result of sn mtoract oo 

of multiple feelings, either of similar type or ****> of °PP° Su ^ 
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type*. Ah HU illustration tire ex premier, of love and sublimity is 
r yilMly fcn Ire noticed id the images of Ifara-Gaun or Lnieml- 
. 2** ?" tfe ?! arI - v » th(1 A nanto-to m grnnp. The foe! 

^ W ™ 8htef bUt T W1 u b0Ut repa ^ natlre or s&rcasm niav easily bo 

EmI? r r l rlt thc },,)t - bdLiwl in ™sc <* Gadem <W 

JJjS, r° ° r nf K,,befa the P* 1 of wnalth, whose 

prototype ls the modem corpulent Baniya of out bazar Th e 

X?l r l!T r tQ % st \ er ™M ** sympathetic protection (Tom- 
hnX h r t™ emphatically c*pn* 5e d in most of the Tnntrik 

^ pre ? fnr thc W®*™ principles of the 
“i ll r^ ;r rtV1Vid c than b nthers mjiv bo witnMKd 
HIM lI ? ° r f r ir re POP™». wonder and sportive- 

™ - fought to be plainly- said that without a trained 

eye to tin* direction it is as impncaihln to appreciate the remark 

^lEZ^^T* by Tndian in the composition Jf 

righ% Rl! thf ‘ —^ 

B»¥e bfrth 1 ^th*. 4W}e bi™’ ? gat»«i way, what early conception 
tioo and the ov Tt-^ r* t5u ‘ Pmpose of such a concep- 

\\r f . have fnnnd H r ' *u * fa ®“, in ths representation of images, 
i mag t wsl j Mj.hntp . t ^ t,ur tbat tbf1 ?f rrly conception of 

lrecfniH m SS? manoth ™ tfa? in character, whirl, graduiliv 
a U.C in ivTrrth’ 111 "*' *"* mafe PDI °Pl^. nntil it retired 
admit <of aDV coh..re,ie PP ? >T> ■? b * much too differentiated to 
images it nav ha * and qmtary principle. The origin of 
S^?h o r of" \ET%Zf imagery of the ancient 

m a Tp^.jf n i i-t - * V Sf1Unf 1 i^pricnw, more truly 

s? :«.» 1 

upod the K tlreTlX Rii7' J The pe ^ 0nil *°f™ 

ss sasrstaaS* 

they iminodiatelr naded't£hdn^ ltl " ir pHrm " 

'*« them into stones anSmZ? J’if £ to tf *"- 

Lhat sud, definite pictur e n, the diviniti* STS i nconc stable 
•iimeomons m foond in the Kigveda ‘m C *^ drawn m three 
the minds of tire RiahLn. genco the fora, in 

poets conceived id at. -traction wpt» » ItQa > which the Riehia and 

» ( 'Hptor. Thus, we am fehe -e’wb, of 'fZT^ “v ^ Work3 pf thr 

**"“ ut Iconography are to hr found 
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in the semi-phi low ph ieal hymns of the Kishis—the DAyfimw, 
Stuli. S&dhana, Mantra, etc, 

# xin. 

As has alrpsdv been shewn that for the purpose of the tusiist 
and the most attractive method of perlorm- 
Pisycr roquirrs kd ud Age j B „ a p ra y er ill the Hi iid o son so an image 
** * Jb an jihsoiute condition. What is known as 

sanctions its use. Even the greatest i'ogia never 
dispense with images but hold fast to them as a great menna of 
ntt&LDing conce&tration of the miod. Evf?n tliere wrf 1 heretics 
against the Vedas. The Vedas could not wholly escape denounce¬ 
ment in India itself. But' no ancient system of philosophy in 
fn din is known to hove ever pronounced the loonolntry us unpiiilo 
sop Ideal. Rather we End it is the philosophers among the 
on-religionists of India, who strongly advocated the system. The 
Mahayilntetfi, who in some sense introduced philosophy into the 
Buddhist religion, greatly encourage image-wonting, Samkntu- 
cLarva, the greatest monist that India has evi'r seen, was an 
image-worshipper himself* fJpiiennn, or the practical aide of t o 
Hindu religion, has necessitated this Form of worship from time 
immemorial. The iVirpnnd Brahman, the Absolute being, beyond aU 
subject and object, cannot easily be on object of worship. The 
difficulty of such kind of worship bus been realised in many 
places of the scripture, particularly in the Gita, as follows:— 

" Greater is the difficultv of thoso, whose min Ja are set on the 
unmanifestod, for the path of the unmanifested is hard for the 
embodied to roach.” 1 Thus sprang f'pd*a«<l which has been 
defined as " mental operation concerning Brahma with attributes 
( “ +u,jim^r^^HW'fl TT TTT i ) I Tlie ^' *ttribut« of 

Brahma make up tor Him a personal form *> useful for the wor- 
skippers. These lines from Ramopanishad set forth the idea, 

fw^w*!rraiTTfr>it ! 1 

jgl.+t^Hi 1 THTT*? W^T^T M VtHi I I 

“ It is to the purpose of the worshipper that is due the 
representation of Brahma who is intelligent, one .indivisible and 
disembodied,” Wnrahip nr Hpasan^ is of many kinds,-.Sawj*- 
dumtana Pratikopwinft and Saiamrgopdtana as dealt With m 
the Vedanta philosophy. It may bo said that imajM 
to supply the readiest means of fulfilling all the needs of Upa-tana. 


Wttfww* Wris I SiUJU I H « 'SITWH I 

ft afirys Gils, iii. 1-7. 


CL -rai^iTTf ispr Adliyfltnm Ram&y&Ei^ 
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Prayer* in the Hindu senec, chiefly mean* meditation on the 
divine. The etep3 leading to it, aa systematically treated in the 
practical ride of the Yoga gftrilosophy , may be shewn to eo-ord^ 
nate with the stages of leonolatry* From all direction^ the 
Hindus bay a tried to render a meditativE* prayer to God. They 
have selected the best places of the country, magnificently 
circumstanced with grandeurs of nature -—either seaside, confl li¬ 
enee of two rivers, banka of mighty streams or woodlands, valleys 
or even snow-clad pealta of hills and ther.* built temples with 
the sole object of being nb!e r with tlieir external opportunities, to 
attain prayer with the greatest amount of attention. To add to their 
attention—being the very heart of prayer—they have tried to Imva 
such images made as would most appeal to their religious senti¬ 
ments nnd sympathies and would evoke various emotions to 
enable them to perform the sacred journey towards the supreme 
being. In most cages the images have been represented in a 
meditative posture* The idea acorns to be that by repeated 
glances at them the worshipper would also obtain such 21 medita¬ 
tive turn of mind, lb is a psychological fact that there must bo 
an interesting object for holding long one’s attention* Interest* 
immediate or remote, being the primary condition of attention 
in identical to liradAd of the Hindus, That which excites AfodhH 
i should be the beat moans of maintaining attention. iiNo divine 
symbol or abstract theory of the Absolute has such an attraction In 
prayer as the image wrought in the highest artistic style has, at 
feast, for the Hindu worshippers ,J 


XIY m 

While, in other countries, images generally used to be made 

Ifruiffo m*dm for j° r * bo ? for **» tu-fc-gadlfsiy or for the 

wqmJiijj, decoration of public places in India, on the 

other hand, they have been h with some 
exceptional eases of divinities as such have been worshipped by 
the people, Tim exception*! cases being remarkably small, only 
relate to status of kings and princes.i Little importance was 
attached to images for sccolar purpose. This is the reason whv T 
despite the artistic activities of the ancient Indians, wt do not 
find easily the representations of the historical king*, such a& 
Chandra Gupta, Asoka, Samudm Gupta and other?. The image? 
of gods won never meant For a museum nr for hotue decorations 
hte the pr^ntHfay practice in fndk. Rather then- is an in¬ 
junct i<~n contrary to the collection of image* id one temple 

Thm <ach iniB 8 e Itad n temple built f or it by the wor? 

"“™ y " to 
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shippers though the images of consort or attendant deities were 
allowed to remain in it, Thu original book* Healing with utto 
fir yprwxfi T. ufarai nr installation give clear roles for making an 
Image fit for worship. All the Sanskrit books on Iconography 
euoh as Snna-SamhitA.Wilimratna.etc., refer only to images mean 
for worship. In flaws where there was no temple for an image, it 
used to be placed at the foot of a sacred tree And there it 
would receive puja from worshippers as a part of Uieir religious 
duties. * Further, if any image by some accident should undergo 
n damage of any kind, them is a prohibitive injunction in he 
religious books >'to the effect that it would be thrown into the 
Ganges Indeed, how many partially broken Images would have 
been saved if the early Indian* had the same idea or respect for 
arcbfflolugv and museums as we have to-day I After all they were 
so emphatically opposed to all secular things, lu Bengal, where 
owing to the scarcity of stone materials image* are marie of clay, 
husk? etc,, it is a common practice, probably a development of the 
early practice above-mentioned, that as soon as the puja is com¬ 
pleted, the image, however expensive it may be, U- drowned into a 
river or a tank with a ceremony called Visarptna. 


, XV. 

One is lead naturull? to suspect in view of the fact that 
other ancient countries, such as Greece, had 
liuiruW ip image images in the ^00 B.C. and Egypt had, of 

w ““ hip ' course, at a still older date, whether India 

has if not greater, similar claims to antiquity of her imagea being 
universallv pronounced us an idolatrous country. We bi-lieve 
with other scholars who have made some investigation into the 
subject that imago making was known in India in J"™ 
times. Various evidences may bo advanced to confirm this state¬ 
ment. Wo shall, later on, give cmmrrte proof* d^Omg wrtb 
this subject, Certain facts may, meanwhile, be alter, up and 
discus here. It seem* to be a general rule with the In 1 an 
artists that whenever they had to make images d gpMwj 
made them in strict accordance with the Dhyana* and 
a* given in the literature. Their iconic art was almost whollj 
guided by the descriptive writings of the aw?*- 
in India ‘whatever mav he its age, even of the Buddhistic 
JL say the image of the godded of Sri in Slnthi. may be 


1 * vuflrit wa wirfwfwk i " ... .nrww* wf wfinrrw 
Aditya Ptiriina—quoted in Xirnay* Sindhu t *lao ‘wFhui 
etc., Al lu wifi i pp 
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«Wn to have been ecnlptured Independently of any scrip- 
Itiral description and in no case, however, was a sonlpturbw 
nol preceded by an alder iconogiaphieuf guide. If this wen 
a rule, it follows, as a consequent that images were certainly* 
not unknown m the Vedie age may much as we find clear 
descriptions 0 f them m the Veda, for the sculptors to follow in 

ofton Hl t “ iJe - 1° f*>* 0» Vedie ^presentations n£ gods 

were n»Ily the parents of the Pauramc ^presentation of gods. 
ItJF naroe of mj artist Las bwn mentioned m tlio Vedaa, T™tA 
was the djvine artist. Did he not make images like the ancient 
Hepbnistua ? Further, in any ancient country it i* 

Irt^!r US he £* ° is contemporaneous with the 

f t . jjf* *7 ‘ injlt |^ o ei in tfreeca, the origin and development 
£ itiff 1 f“. ,pturC 8 f f° tlie oriRin and progress of poetry 

HTthe if 1 tn pro T e Wfce an exception to this rule 

Thut the whole of the \edi Q period with its civilised condition of 

, / afl ^ develops! state of arts wanted only in the art of 

* n ? ther «*"?* £ 41 Sac arts * is probably ns unfounded 
o fact as it is inconceivable. In the early period of studios tm 

lS“ tWrt“S 5 ’' "T* l “ Wif «- Jrt'«°d wrnn£. 

. In ?? •*“ its "* toBaddhiam," ‘ 

u^-’sJTSl ““ r'f"" r,i,i 00t k ”7 '7 

st d E tb,sr XTSmSfSA 

ooftnn to doubt the relatively small anlamiitv of Indian n »t 

" a ‘-Ssk 

relative sqporiority 0 of ^ndiM aS'S, ^ I 

forfi^in i S teT K “® tU,W 4 **** muoto 

^'fai STSS^tSf tS 8 * ^ rahip 

( | 1 S 

“ iM moioni, aippoitd. t. » w«4m to ^ *S 

■ Crttawri*-.»Batldhisi Art i» " 
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that time would coincide with the time of the personification of 
cods by the Vedic #?ia. 

XVI. 

The most ancient religions of the world had image*worship 
as forming their principal creed. In Egypt, 
China, Assyria, Babylunia and Greece, 
images were used in the most ancient periods 
of which we have evidential record**. As late as the period of 
the 5 th dynasty in Egypt, the image of the Sun-gsd TU was 
made and' worshipped aH has been proved by the exploration 
of the Sun-temples at Abusir. ,r Somewhere about the time ot 
the 2 nd dynasty, the Egyptians began systematically t" repre¬ 
sent their gods by images of a human form. ' The I olytkei us 
conception of God bv itself suggests in any religion the prevalence 
of imago worship. The ancient world religions arc. as a rule, 
polytheistic in character, though, of earns*, the higher conception 
of Monotheism was not only known but grew side by side. The 
religion of Assyria attaching sanctity ami belief to many gods 
knew of their “images and temples of which we hare creditable 
records. " We are now able to read with certainty except for a 
few obscure Expr^Bdons, La inscriptioDH which pom , * 

to B.C. 6000 . The earliest inscriptions hitherto »»*eredL 
been from temple*archives, and nn^irally relate to o !o _g* _ 

the gods or gifts to the temples." 1 Babylon was no less ■»»«*» 
country than Assyria, ' 1 Idolatry and Imag^woriihip fin. 
striking feature of the Babylonian religious system and ^ly 
meet us in an advanced stage of development m the «nrJi *t 
cultural period of which material remains have b*m F"™; 
The enrlSst inhabitants of the country of we 

have obtained evidence by excavation were the 
they were immigrants who brought si ' _ , Asia Thar 

civilisation from some mountainous region ? ri w undimbt- 

gods were already anthropomorphic! and uur cu - 1 ^ „, j 

cdly combined the character of portrait with that of tg*. J* 
may be noted here that the culture and rehgJon of "J™ 
essentially Babylonian, except for the predominance o !tto Mtmiud 
god Ashur. Thus the Babylonian images date ba ? k 
earlier period than the Assyrian images, -^deJ^Iflhtar woa 

century B.C., we know that an image d 

corned with great pomp and ceremony fr» * J the 

Egypt, and in one of the letters found 

statue and the goddess herself are absolutely i dentified, _g 

“Hastings 7 Eney. of Religion «id Ethics, ^ m d 

1 Haation§ 1 Diotioaurv of tbo IBsWifr.. UD . 1 , - r \ . -n 

I Hasting*’ * Em, of Ration ami Ethics, 


Babylonia, 
p. 117 . 


Hastings’ 
Ibid., p. US- 
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flown to the timed the Israelites in the land of ancient Palestine, 
we can furnish proofs of imagie-worakfip among thorn. 11 Did 
Moses tolerate images of Jahweii 1 On the one hand* it seem* 
certain that the Decalogue in some form or other comes from 
Moses: * * * there is a Tcry genera! opinion that the making of inmgra 
of Juhirek wan thought unobjectionable up to the 8th century 
B.C. 1 ' About 15 words in the Old Testament are used specific - 
ally for Images, The earliest point to the process of tuaftufncv 
tnrc of graven, acuJptnned f molten images. 1 An extremely ancient 
country like China has an antiquity of images which refers back 
to about 1200y earn B.C. 11 Tfata Emperor Wu Yifc i ll OS -1104 B,C.) 
Ls credited with having mode the Host images or idols. The objects 
nf worship than were heaven and earth, the spirits of mountain* 
and streams, etc.”* Lastly wo turn to Greece where the art of 
Bculpturo reached wonderful perfection in its application to religion* 
The Mycemenns of the Aegean civilisation, who early dwelt in 
thn i-Hlands of Greece are now proved to have been clearly image- 
worshippers, M We now know that the rEgeana made jdofg and 
venerated them os dirt every other people of their time. Whether 
p* G. Hogarth is right or not in claiming {ERE. I4T t 147" EB r, 
i 247 *) that the ^gean* worshipped only two deities,* the mother 
Rhea and the son Zeus, or whether we should rather say that 
there were two primary objects of worship, it is at least probable 
that "Dual Monotheism’ 1 which he postulates was accompanied 
by the venerution of spirits of wood and w ater, sky sea, and land 
“ * ver J C0imtl 7 the world.”* Then, after the destruction of 
the Myceruean or Aegean civilisation of the invasion of tribe* 
from the north about 900 B.C. when the Hellenic Gr^ka started 
and developed their culture in Greece„ their art and religion beimr 
close to each other, laid the foundation of an extensive worship of 
images. 11 It was about the 6th centnrv that the genius of the 
Greeks almost suddenly as it seeme to us, emancipated iterlf 
Eroiii the thraldom of tradition, and passed beyond the limit* 
wit.t which Me nations - .f the east and west had hitherto been 
content in a fit* and bold effort towards the ideal. Thu- the 
0 th century marks the stylo in art in which it may be ^jri to 
have become detinitely Hell-mic '* A renew of the foreimhm 
natetaeuta leads us to suppose that there was, in tiet 1U3 asre of 
image-womhjp throughout the world. It was never restrict to 
one or tern small areasj and images were in vogue all the world 
ovw. That is what the comparative study of images, its correspond- 


' " Hastings’ Dictionary af (he Bible 
Ibid.. See under " Idolatry." 


i>. im. 


' Hastings* Eoey- of Rcligi;.,* and Ethicn. p 13 0 * ibid „ r ut 
‘ *** Brit UUb Edition,. VoL 12. p. «U by Garda^ P ‘ 1,1 
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ixig art and importation of images might have raulted in .. 

J m i was the centre of this iconic practice ? WhBiw jbat the 
images? It has boon proved m ali cna« of snment coratric 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, etc., save India alene-that the 
pSctiM of image- making was not an indigenous growth, 
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EVIDENCES OF IMAGES IN THE EARLY INDIAN 
LITERATURE. 


Scholars used to think half a eon Jury ago that image* 
were never known in ancient India ; and, in fact, the practice of 
their worship came into vogue not in the early part of the Aryan 
religious life, but finite after the birth of the Mahay ftna nr later 
Buddhism. But now that opinion is among the scholars unani¬ 
mously modified. The most critical and historical scholium now 
do not hesitate to believe that honks avowedly proved to date 
from the pre-Buddhist times such as the Sfjtras of Panini, the Brah- 
niuijas of the different Vedas f etc^ make distinct references to images 
of goda which, of course, had a history and growth from times 
much earlier than the times of the works just mentioned. We 
shall show here that earlier hooka composing what jg known as 
the Sutra literature make such unmistakable mention of image* 
as the ingenuity of scholastic criticism can never find an easy 
means of interpreting otherwise. 

This definitely brings the age of iconoJogy in India close to 
the time of the Vedas, We shall next *how that the Veda* con¬ 
sisting of the Mantras and the Brihmana* give sufficient evidencee* 
for the knowledge and the use of images in that age, Beserip- 
tions of the \edia gods and goddesses as having hands, feet, 
armour^, dresfl, chariots, v chic [eg are no mere poetic imageries, but 
are based upon the material image* of the divinities who had 
regular temples and Vtdvs built for them. They arejn reality, the 
progenitors of the descriptions of images such a^ we find in the early 
Pur&g^B and the 5 ifpa£fi«tnud» It is admitted also that, in later 
ages + the images of gods were multiplied with variations in their 
conceptions, hut yet a long evolution of images appears to run 
through the different age a of Indian religious life, which * as a whole p 
admit* them as forming an integral part of Uprlgond or prayer. 

Now, we begin with details discussing them in a rcBrcssive 
order. 1 ° 


1 The probabla ehfonalegy of the hooka used here ■ — - 
(i> PatafljalFj MtiXSbhmy^- 2nd cent. E.C, 

(n) Kau|il>a T & Arthnaastiti i— 

B.C.—Proh Jolly* Z.DA1.G., VoL GT, pp T ■ ^so 
pp. PmL HiUebrondt shares the same riew, P 

(iii) P^niiii ^ Grammar 

®- 7th cent, BE,—Goldstiickcr and Sir ft, G, Bhandarkar, 
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Fatanjali’s Mab&bhfcsya:— ' ■ - ‘ • 1 

Sufficiently current tilings are, a? a rule, used aB esampt« for 
ihe elucidation of any principle. Pa^fij&b, the great, eommw 
- t Pf. riiial gfttras m connexion with an aphorism, gives nfl 

“Ipt S-. V^jnd idi^f 

are here used in the acnec of images (Archil) of thoEe gods. 

As illustration of another aphonsm, the images of 
huve been mentioned. 1 The same old scholium informs us of the 
beating and the sounding of the Hidings, Sshkha, 

T £?of Sivahh^ata, holding an iron 

Thus the representations of the principal god* o w 

P'inttieoTi were no tas oonifflpn in those tlifLn + L ' 

r;.w .1 tb= lutuMn. *•» 

of the aphorism of Papini iv. 1, S* lDlflg -- 

bATfiag a large nos* nr a high nose . 


(iT) ^,$£2t£ mm !»« 

TlSdform of Lbi%Z"nbMy eu~Vtokb) »b«"t 
the 5th cent, B.d.—Ifes^-* P- 2®°- 

W ^S-ja te ^ St'Sc.-W • >■* - s “* 

pp. 3-T. A 

Bagdh*yana\ 4tll or 5^ cen t L B.C. Ibid, 

by the scholars 1 # not com m. s rei jiictio-n made 

SitrilffiTA‘lx. (£& fi .;*"*™ 1 «« 

“■? lx m#) ““ S ”‘ , fl“p"l 5 r B C 1 .—3000 B.C. 

(,li) sSSSaili «<W B-C. 

1 *ft«n m £ *■' « * 1 wtm, 

^ ’ Jj l The VvSkorana Mahibhfcyn 

w - 1 "*s2SbSK*&-£: 1 S; 

^iK^irr^ I **•-**' ’ . «_ n (j Ubatidarlcar in 

* Tim paint was spec Snfcrenee <?£»□*). i«»* 

his presidential address at the hret oriental corn 

111 * OT 
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Kautilya's Arthatfastrn ■— ir ■■ 

TLt? Common worship of images in Ancient India is attested 
by passngeH from Hie ArtimA4Btra f now a favourite study among 
the arckncolc5gijitfl 1 which too makes mention of tho principal 
deities, " In the eentre of the city the apartments of gode 
mvh as *nrof=rrF; ; Wrf; ja n|i f|; fin ; 

(divine physicians] and the honourable Liquor-homa ? 

shall bo sit tm tod* In the corners the guardian deities of 
the ground shall be appropriately set up. Likewise the principal 
gates Niich as Brahma, Aindm, Yaraya and Sainftpatya shall be 
constructed, nnd ut a distance) of !00 bows . . , . . places df 
worship ami pilgrLmagd-grovcH and build Logs ahull be coast meted, 
■urmimn ddtiM of ctll quarters aha] I algo be set up in quarters 
appropriate to tfapa.” J ' 


The aphorisms of PSnini ■ — 

Apart front the references given in Patanjali’s Maliubhasya, 
tbe Jftdnu themselves contain a passage which pertains to the 
subject of an image. According Ln the aphorism the affix ^r 
ntenna u ■* likeness ■ 1 when the imitation of a thing u to bp 
expressed. Hi us hpj rnwg uTciOlfrli an imitation of a 

horse in wood or clay, etc. 1 


The Great Epics-— 

The .yohahhArata is well stocked with references to 1 manes, 
Seineral whole chapters (Adhyayas) are devoted to topics of pilgrim¬ 
age ta holy places. ' Thu image, of MabutMa, Samkhaktirne*- 
wnrft Biuma. TriSiilapajji, KamttkhyA, Vuroana, Adityu, Saras- 
wati, Dhiimfivatl, Bbadr^kameswara, Kulikii. Chandra, and others 


«jnra>! i st^wi: winimj i WrarfW vmfw afe 

'•y*«iiwuw Tj-iimreTSI-IWT; TCidlT! TOTfar ^nfn i 
mtfww* ^rwrsrq 

Edio d by i'audit Shimfiaatri (Govt Oriental Library Surtes), The 
tmUHlatiun of the hcocurahla liquor houne for seems to be 

incorrect and inappropriate here, It should be translated as a house 

KriS Wm Uk -' ml ( ^ >' 1(14 “■»* both Samawati 

T ^ *rn*nl i ririini's AstadhySyt, V, <1,115. 

' vyTem w* nr ^rftpnm x^r i u«ua ** srmftr we I« 

witarw WTurar! ftrpr fVw*r i wonsifi p 

ilhli. Vans Ptarva, S 2 Adhyaya, Verses 4840 , 
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iiave been mentioned, 1 The locales of thrae, as mentioned in the 
Great Epic, stem to be bo ancient that it i» not now at all easy to 
identify them. In another chapter we meet with incidental re¬ 
ferences to images.* Tim readers of the Mahabharntu are well 
aware of the portrait statute of Bhlma (made of iron) and of 
Dronfioharya as adored by Ida silent devotee ISkalahyn. 5 Simi- 
larlv. the RA may up a also mentions images of which many refer¬ 
ences here &ecro rather redundant,* 

iff fi rm and other SmSrtfl. books 

In the laws of Mauu may be found several references to 
images. One of the duties of a Bralimachari was to worship an 
imago of God.' Mention has been made of a DtvaJaka or a 
Brahmin of inferior order who subsists upon the offerings made to 
the Images which he attends," Mann contains rah* about cir¬ 
cumambulating an image * stepping on its shadow and refers to the 
taking of oaths in its presence.’ He alHo gives ordinances lu be 
observed in dealing with a conquered land and one of these n.-fers 
to the worship of images.- In Mnnu’s time, among other things, 
a temple of a god wae used to mark a boundary line between two 
lands,* Similarly, in that time, iconoclaam was regarded as a 

1 The Malmbharata, Vana F., 82-si4 AtlhjAyas. 

* -<wwTnfinirww mewns *vra "W i 

W*fwi uwirfwr W a 

Bill 7 ms Parra, Adbyaya, 2, 20 vene. 

also ufjrvsr i 

i Ibid , Adhyaya 3. 23 verse 

i vtwsrfww wrfwWT ifrwwr*fwff I 

Ibid., Stti Parva, 12 Adhyaya, 1440. 

* ffjrnrv The RamSyann, 2, 4, 2®. 

Trfnwfsi I Ibid,, 0.11, 

* MHI R °^ 

gwla have been mentioned, of. Ibtd , III. 1 1 * 

* fa fan*** -l i Ibid., ID, 158. 

Ji iV ' 30, 

^Twrat t 

irnrrw* w i I 

^ywrw wnrw-st rrm I TPt- v9m I vm - CT - 

* fsrw: H»os > Vt4 iw *r*wf§w WTfwtarrw i VII, SOI ■ 

•1 wwr«rs5?wiWTfw wrap wwwrfw ff t 

wniifw w i VIII, 248 
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penal offence, 1 The Gautama Lb anna Sutra, a smarta book of 
great authority, lias some passages bearing on images. For 
example, 11 Looking towards* . *.. images of gods* etc., one must 
not commit nuisance/* H One should circumambulate a temple of 
gods* etc/' 3 “One who bears on bis body sandal and yaffron 
touched by a Suhigrama attains salvation/ 5 * In a holy place, in a 
FirfAs, in the presence of a god, etc. Mi Then, entering a house of 

god.,.,_ 5HI Household gods have also been spoken oi in the 

same religious code/ Apafeta mba-P hanna Sutra, another book 
on Smfh furnishes similar evidences of image-worship, Such evi¬ 
dences may bo clearly seen in passage^ where the author distin¬ 
guishes the merit of woratiip from the merit of meditation, etc,/ 
in which prohibition against a nuisance committed by one facing 
a god has been enjoined/ and where one j» forbidden to spread 
one's feet in the direction of Agni r Brahmirij, God, etc / 11 

The Sutra Literature:— 

Both the Griiya Sutras and the Srauta Sutras make clear 
reference to the existence of imagea of gods. The installation of 
an image, a temple uf an image has been mentioned, go to prove 
that image worship was sufficiently common in those times / 1 

A number of references to an Image may be gathered from 
Bodhfiy ana's Grhyti Sutra which presents a variety of gods ns 
wor-h ipped during the author^ time. He deals at length with 
the ritual* of bath, purification, doily worship, eto^ connected 
With the Installation of an image. In these connections ( the. 
images of Visnn, Mahftpurusa, Vinfiyakaor Ganesha, Yama have 


i 

i 


* 


i 

t 

1 

i 

• 

11 


l 


vftfTTTilT^ I IX, 285. 

■ *f...... . JfTW i " 

Gautama— Iiha rusii Sluatra, (Govt. Oriental 
Library Series, Mysore), p, lit]), ef. p r 4£8. 

'■ | | ” Yil jrf,, p. 154. 

fftj 1 qiiT )" 


„ ^ /ML. p. 465, 

" '4Wi»Uj l - The same boot, p. 4>J7. 

™-......." p. 4oa, 

“ ««*nrst i " p, 95, 

“ .r,Ua, hn flsnrtf 

Apa«Umba Dbartna (Mysore Edition), p. igfl. 

I Ibid , p. 190. 

. wT^nnwT ^tr...i Ibid., p. 2*jo. 

.. temple, SAmkEiydyniia Grhya Sutra. 
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been referred to in the book . 1 The author always refers to gold 
images as were presumably prevalent in h« tune. The J' 1 '^ 
end? ha« also been mentioned in the book. The Ka^ka-SHtro 
of the Atharva-veda repeatedly refers to the fact that the god* 
were dancing, falling, laughing, and singing. Traces of the 
belief of houses, villages, towns, fields and temples of gods bejng 
haunted, are to bo found in this ancient work and their remedial 
measures arc also given . 1 The Ah^layana Q r hya-Sutra fum.ahes 
in like manner, unequivocal evidences of imagc-wordup Th.^ 
household and guardian deities have been apecifically mentioned, 
i n the i'lrhvti’Paris is ta of the same book may be found topics 
relative to images of the planets, the materials to bo nsfid for mr 
construction, and an on. J 

The Bralrmanns end Aranyakas:— 

Informations with respect to the F™'™? Tu 

sufficiently contained in this brunch of the V«*c b**retore ; " 
the 0 *M*> Brahman, we read “ die tempkarf 
images of gods laugh, cry, daaee, break, e c, _* 

“ wu ' .rf i ftewfoluH* *iwn'w |li: -..vfinsfaji 

^ nftwdnfkN W*mi=. 

but i" p. 243. ^ _ 

* wnrfff WTOWT * 1 ■" P- 247 * 

i" P 

“ w«iW vtwwjn i" P- - 7l * 

m wm# ewi«m-1 ■* p- 270-^ 

“ wwnfi fwwwwi wuwiurs: i " p- 27 S- 
“ wwiwr utjTOif I w p-285. 

Tte Bodharaoa l.rhva B 5 tr« lOavt. C «*“7 •**»; 

; ,fa) l ' n , 4 nn i<MlD> Ki^u Suit, oi »ta ito**- 

Veda, edited by M. Bloomfield; P . 246 . For tepetitdon of the same. 

"* p. 2^ ^^ ^ m ^ *fiPf fiwmti*'-- - £ 

Adbvaya IV, Kandftt 25 , ^ t hecornma it^P^ ■ 

Advaliyana-Grhys-dutra (Bibb, bide), p. . 

.Tf wt !*£!££'' 

“™ f *h ^ WT - “;; , ; r ' ‘ a p .335. 


«T5^1 witwN --Sftmaveda. BrSAmt**®. ' 


....rvwrewtfk ^ <"* T" 
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Deva-malimtuz meaning 'a cobber of the gods’ being the epithet rtf 
R&hasya ns used in the Panta-vhhfa, firahmatift shows dear ini'll ca¬ 
tion of image* in the context of that Rr.'riimtina. 1 The &atapatlia-1 
Brahmann gives directions for making a gold image of a Puruaha! 
placed on the image of the sun with rays aJl made of gold which! 
again has been planed upon the petals of a lotus* in the -nine 
Brahman a references have heen marie to the images of Rntrl {'the 
goddess of night '). KnUdova(‘the god of lime 'j and others to be 
engraved on bricks, 11 Similarly, such parage* as “to sleep by a 
god in u G&rhapaty&g&m/’ ■* then the gods being adorned with a 
holy thread," ,f Siva with pinaka attired mn tiger's akin,” "She 
sacrifice* sitting in front of the gods/ 1 * allude°to images by the 
meaning of the word Dfw, etc,, having very little need of scora- 
mentaiy. The XofiihftdyuTin Brfihmaim of the Rig Yeda contains 
many stray references to images. The passages, for instance, *■ be 
addresses and cleans lift," " (.lie firm- of the sun-god heing broken, 
tiiev gave two golden arms *' and bo on are significant "enough. 1 
Several passages connected with images occur in tho TaittirUja- 
BrShmstpi of the Black \ ajurveda, some of which arc discussed 
here: “The udgat* having laid in front of tho gods;*’* “ Agni 


1 viihefl'Brahiiiftfni, xxiii, 18, l. The same expression 

omir* in the earns meaning in Tnndyit Brahmatta *iv f 4. The word 
rwiwMi in the sense of imago occurs in the AitarevS-Jimkamnn ru 

1 ™ .ww „ , rf<3 , 

w fri f: swr ™ % ** wm rarwxm wsj oOaani ff yov 

1 * 1 U" wrt wof?r vnTCffM vwf'iwftrfirniwaiiTtf; twm^it 

4 ifl’ii vt Wtwt whvt^s: nim tjfpr j ......,,xs 

1 n wi'ift. tfyrftr *r mwH : 1 iVw- wTfwwf fvru^. 


wstot fwrmj W^rf-ifo- asst Wrfjf ijvst fa y.viisfl}: i inj wer -J'H’Srfif 
wdl ST 'll few a* T^STT a vm jnr w *or wal w ym i fa ,.... ,fww 1 

SataprLlhn-Btohmana. Adhyn.. Ptw. i, 8-18 ; c f The Satapatba- 
i^niti.iiiiisT.ci (BibJiolheca Jnd.) toL x\l. p. I23-I-33 

■ : *ftfw rrfrwriPT w.fv faorir rr^wnr xftrenm vtrw 

■frfw wmfi* w wvfaf.. „ .... ibid., X. 3.13-19. 22b. 


p y * tBiU,L £ndiftfll) ' Vu| P- a : VaL T7. pp. jf>0, 889rVo!, HI. 

. * “ ■.f-wn’«*'«s ! irsr!wir 1 “ (p. UJ, “ yrWT erwfwornvr^t 

tBlferwifafvfir " (p. *2i). “ 

(p* 64] ^amkhftyana-Brahnuin* (AnandrUnnno Sanskrit series}. 

* The Talttinya ftrtbmann (AnandAirama Skt. Series}, p, 108. 
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i& an the chariot;” 1 ”Those gods ore in the* chariot; *’ > “ Lei 
the hntA worship the two images of XTaft ; *’ ■ " The three images 
of Sarjiswatl, Ida and Rharatl ; Tr * " The two ima q&* of the presid¬ 
ing deities of day and night;” 11 “The three goddesses m tide of 
gold i” 1 J1 Tynsti, the sculptor of ynrioog images;*" " All these 
devafa-S arc for the merit of the Tu/utnana put nn the chariot. 
The Vedlo Aranyataa art) no less replete with allusions to image-, 
The Aitartyn Aratiyaka contains a few of tlie^e, such as "1 
hare const rue ted the body of the god Tndra, '* Clearer evidences 
of images may be seen in the TaitWriija-Arai}uaiti t some of which 
are touohod hare. The clothes of deities used to be dyed yellow, 
the RndraS had their white clothes ■ 11 the seven sans represented 
i„ the art of KaSyapa. 11 “ Let Visvakarnm provide you with sun- 
iimniM,” 41 let Tvaeta provide vou with images.” 11 ” ^hfl learned 
Tralta the maker‘of images.” 14 '‘Thnu art an image. '■ *» 

Vedie sacrifices, certain bricks formed a chief material, and !her- 
is good ground for believing that the sacrificial bricks used to 
bear reliefs of figure* tike sacrificial posts. The Taittiriy s-A ran yak a 
contains noise topics concerning these bricks. 

The Vedic S ambitus - ^ rn7li L V 

That the Vedas should contain sculptural directions and 
devices would be rather too illogical to expect as t os„ f 


J * H ^ pm tffwn i *%. 'rnu^M f*nrw- I ^ i 


*)nrs i iSame page. 

» Ibid., p. *'35. 


11P4. 


p, Ml. * p- &54- 1 P »I- P 

l p 1249. “ _ 

-J» 1 mTiptft n-s «* tWWj rrrr vfrifr ^ ^ I 

Aiturvva-Aranyaka (Anandaimma m. mml.pp ^ 

.vn*f^ W -1 ”*""» *rf*i &«*^ 

wrfw i snpn IfcHiieiyaJjwiJjafea (edited \i ».ij> iun u _ ^ 


^p* ^ i.-..***** 1 fmm 

p. 80. This reference may be regarded » J^jSSllSS 

SBfaj tsrtw - * - -&* 

vcjskift has vet been bandoA dowti to tw -, _____ 

Ibid., p. 128. It is also worthy of remark that \ is 

warn two divine urtiita. 

'* p. 308. “ 11 vfttwr wfh p- l 25 - 
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hymns of mankind were not meant epoc ifi cully to represent a 
&U’p0~£&itra or a science of art . So far as images or sculpt ores 
are concerned, nnr legitimate expectation ought to be to find 
anthropomorphic descriptions of gods and goddesses with details 
of limbs,, dress, arms, armour, vehicles^ and so on. And this we 
find there in plenty. The Vedas are further not a strictly 
practical code of Dharma and thus we can scarcely get there such 
things as consecration or installation of sacred objects. For 
these we may look for books specinliy devoted to them. And 
the bonks of the Vedia age of this brunch of literature give 
abundant references to image and image-worship, some of which 
have been already noticed, in the Verify themselves ^ we may 
come across here find there hints for an imago or passages, which 
convey, as a whole, the Mure indication of an image. And probably 
that may he practically enough tor a historic and inferential 
scrutiny. Wo touch some of these parages with contests and 
nxplaziations. 

The Vajn^ncyy-Smhhitd of the white Yajurveda has a number 
of references to the subject of images, which cannot he construed 
otherwise. In one passage, the aim-god has been called Hir i a%y&- 
pSfli or * one whoso hands are made of gold/ This also alludes to 
the fact that the hands of the sum-god (no doubt, of his image), 
ouce broken by the icon nl asm of the demons, were replaced by a 
pair o£ golden arms by the gods . 1 There are other passages in the 
same SaibhitH which clearly indicate the existence of images in the 
Vedic age. As for example, 1 the body of Agni made of iron nr of 
silver, or of gold / 1 1 Agni being carried by the bearerv 1 r the 
presiding deities of night and dawn having fins sculptures /* 4 the 
wood-engraver who makes image, etc/' The Taittiriya Sambitn 
or the 1 Veda of the Black TTajnh-SchooI' gives evidence to the 
wm of image in sacrifice m a passage, ^uoh ns f < J He puts down a 


1 %rr I- nfkwr vriw- i i tu iff f f | 

VljMtDsj^-SuUi i tS. 

The commentator Vhihliiliaru explains i—f% i ior wffTrr 
' ftwfV ,-i.w-. vtwl mi *r fvrfjnrn™ i IN?' vfftrw 

nri*i * =.«<?! tb« * Fn oft^ ht i ny m j fa wwt i 

* WET wfmr ipr ■^fs'VT -, -. *mf ‘ « Ibid^ i n. c * % wi? j wwrw 

a if% irtin- w$ f mv-**i^i hi o’ | Cmntnentery, 
a i * w ■. * f M . yi qift fh ii Commentary* 

* *r*h ^ wrfrwrwr..*. v28/m 

vhfTv s Tm-KKifx ijft fT™c ifMi*rr ^^7sfffln^ i Commentary. 

* ifrid,, m, 11 vfnwnr^,, i 

Mahldbara Bhasya. 
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-olrlen man, to support the world of the Bftcrifioo.” * “ Tbia is 

thu tomote of gods, Similarly, the word Uevsla mnanmc 

one who Burns by dealing with i mage* * b« bw» mentioned u a 
f» g j i a the KfaMhtt tonkin. 1 The Atharm^ta SuMi n fen to 
tho Bcttln" up of a sanctuary,* The Sfsmi 1 rJa has tins passage 
for an image, which Lb plain enough-■'We . 

destroying, ancient tWoraafe Agm, who shone forth moat illustn^ 
ou?ly in the form of 6nifcfivHna. the son of Arksha 

The hymns of the Rig-Vt^da convey, ui like manner, Homr 
important Wimnnic* to the practice of image-worship m Ancienl 
India, It ia hard to see why those who believe that Haags- 
worship is a relb of antique barbarism would be surprised to find 
truces of such practice in the Rig-Vedawhich 
opinions, Tho custom* of *’ SedH-bartom promt .ve p«pfc- 
However, smelt an- partially motived v.eww and we 
ourselves from attaching to them a, bttle valoe u possib 
Some European scholars now belies that images were 'J 

Vodic times and support their statements by some Kfotncr*- 
But others declare an authoritative opposition to any f i£t 

They sympathise, however, with the rhanmka phdwop _ 

would not trouble to tread beyond the easy path of ^ 

tion. Few scholars can deny that the language * » 

not always straight forward and that the mean ing h^ 

I liTfii-iv . Vfilti ui th' Black Ynitt.r StA&ot M VoL II P p- 411 Agiii iu 

,, rn «*..« M . «*>t-y 

i.ioo—■ ^ with c \x goidt® mjui ia putoii tMt agi , 

/ ami addn^e* it with fmitnote 0, _ r _ 

J 1 '.«*'■ _ 

Tin fat wsNiiN^y^irsft *rajwrw 1 ^ 1 , 

(Published by TukAram, Rtinbay), p. >*■ 

" MflcdoneLl and Keith's “ Vedio Tad ex, 

* The Atharva Ttda II, it 2; w* M- »; ' ,tl «*• *• 

1 Samn Vt-la, prnp., i, 9 , W- .. o , ^^1 bv Dr. 

" The exigence of images m Vodtt times etc.}, 

KolIctiBca b tho ea*c?i of a jJiOiited l inage a / . ^ ^ j j D Lb,* 
ui Vanma, with a golden cost of mad l «t 

dirtinetiou drawn between the Mafuta o(k_ >■ • He write-* From 

Nm, of «oda ■ Laving the form of men /^tay eco- 

tho common appellation of th^ goda as d» ■ : \ , human 

elude that the Indians did not 

form, to their gods but also %^Sdj, •* 

s »1 a-* ‘V" ,b t ,Jd r 

S “ T P ™- e «»• -M* 1 ' u4 -» 

Nai:hricit( + n, 
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derived by means of inference rather than by a phiiobgiuaL nib. 
Should this fatal be kept in view, tho passages that refer t<* * ** 
images Income at once clear and convincing to the most sceptical 
mind. The parages we cpiote below should be rlisGiissncJ relatively 
so that we may understand by their comparative and eo-relnthn 
implications whether the Yedic Indiana were familiar with tbenz¬ 
ol images. 


0ueh entrants Eire:— 

Vanina, wearing golden mail, hath dad him in a shining 
robe Hi* spit* are seated about” 1 1 Of many forms, mighty. 

f tawny colour, he is painted with limbs solid, bright and golden 
From Rudra the great lord of lhi* world may power never be 
laken away. 1 p B 14 May [the gods] waited upon by the hymn come 
to the seven works of the invoker, and delight the world with the 
holy water. May the numerous doors of human form, born in 
the a&cnfices, come to this sacrifice. 1 p 1 "The two kings y that 
never do evil, ait in the highest place [that is] firm [and is] 
supported on a thousand pillar. 1 ’* 

|Hb bid a email price for a thing oE value]. 

I was content, returning, still impure based 

He heightened not this insufficient offer 

Simple and clover r both milk out the udders. 1 '* 

! “ O castor of the stone I would not sell thee for a might v 
price. 

Hot for a thousand, Thunderer ? nor ten thousand nor a 
hundred. 11 

Lord of countless wealth!* 

Kaegi give* the following translation :— 

*' Who offers mo ten - owe for thin Indra of mins ! When he 


1 fa fcr^TTfq ’i-iVi 1 

aftetsifr ttW i ftigreda, L 25, 13. 

" TVTVtf- TQ'ifHTSfSTriT| 

r ■< h ■ a.m nriwi « ILV ■ H_ m. t>. 

Big-Veda, ID* 4*0. The translation from 0. P. Pandits' Vndiiriha 
Ker/in4- 

* Big.-Veda, II, 41. 5. The translation fropi S. f\ Fit nil it- 

** V^lSjrtha-yatna." 

1 i firm frildt i 

■u ifwr wrfrTwt^iF \ 

IV, 24 p 0. CL ako IV, 2L 30. 

* *V»i-r m\ntsr* I 

^ *n«i *4 wivwar ^ twiv rnmfs I VHI. L 5. 
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bAfi overcome the enemy he will return him to dim ■ - ■ 
recftllinp Not even for n liiiah price would I .-unhan^e thee, tlion 
that art armed with sling-stones: not for thousands not for 
myriads (of cows), not for a hundred-fold price, thou with hundred- 

“ ™ l “"' XVIII. 

Flarfji of Pilgrimage — In a country where nearly three hundred 
and *ixl v days of the year are spent in religion ewe monies it 
should ho nowise hyperbolic to remark that everylocalny m .at 
has some hole place celebrated for pilgrimage. TlWfc* or sacred 
places am crowded with temple and temple* arc agarn crowded 
with image,. A temple, in India, without an .Mage * 
able* Genetically considered, images were first set np maples, 
whom ihe cult connected with them was prevalent. Temp ^ 
.treat and *mall, were built in course of tunc. Then, gradually, 
the place grew into importance ns a -acted place for 
The verv names nf thn pta, if amdysed and^traced \ ^M6 « 
mysterious history assocuitnd with ,come cults. HoM. £ 
places in Indian provinces are called after the namno * * 
Nirvana. such <*, Visnupur * Visnupada," \ - JE 

Kafiel.* Nitraynnapura * SiMtM' M*. 
have been named after Cokm, a symbol of Umu, viz*, Latrs 

i » ; ri h-wju. uniicciTsble without ms image or florae sy^M 

-«, £3:- Ki? w* sss ”iS 

SSCrsras; sr=- ir.iw.Ms: 

prosemp1n\ >-U by l.bcrtiSuppose intm jcjg.Yfdfi 

old i. I. w'. -< 

-,ncl vb ids opponent to ennnuM d- I- J3£; ttin _ the bn* «» 
finds that it can not be interpret^ * * * . . to defend his- 
an iuiagii contained therein. Ihe ®FP®^ ’ _ thuagh it form 

position thu*. “Well, the pttfiMg® 1 ™- ■ • * bW-ui^ isnttgi-icaf^V 

a (.art of the eighth Wu^dsla of ! *j“ ^ " Would not the JogkiMi- 
was c&rifiinly unknown in thz T f-dtc ■ fVifiopii. ever}' 

With .1 .tuLl/enli it an arffummt in u drtk or ^ht.o 

way invalid f . The Yajur veda. IT. 1# 

i-t, wmiirt iiiv ^ asrr- 1 

1 In Bunkum District. Bengal 

Ifc'MSS- an AW— - “« to - n(D “"" 

" ^ wfa w spnm arvTWSv *^1 ! J 

tew, Indei Val. _ , . 

1 ftAwr to l BriUun* r 








x ss Y i paoKEoo^nt $ a . 

Cnkrcidhitrpnr; * 1 after Fading another symhol of Train, for 
infltaneo, Padmnpur/ Padmavati* r etG H 

Innumemble plncc-nnmen are ecmneok-d by orlga with Siva 
nfiiRea. such as* Eudm pray El K, SivB-kFmeh liAna tlrthn,* Vaidya- 
nnth (Deoghar, Deo= l')cva=Si™ comm only), 11 Krabirnath.* Som - 
juith/ Earnedvam* Pkees named alter Brahma are also com¬ 
mon in India. For instance, Brahmavarta,* 

Similarly, there are places named after BBfy4 and Chandra, 
hud'H as, Bhftsk nru-k|etra orArka ksetra), !J Soma-tTrthaJ 1 Place- 
names also originated from the- name* oi Skandn (or Knii.tIkeya) J 
Qnne&a, Kfima, Indra (or Sakra}, Agni (or H«tu&nnn} p and so on 
Such rtfl mvs are re j pc c tive! y — Sk _utdfi &mm a, 1 * V ainAy aku-ilrtha . 
Krimarupu (modem (lunimtL Assam), Sakra tlrtha (also, Indra- 
pmstha. near Delhi), Ifntfilana fclrtha. 35 In Tike manner, the 
namw of Dtms or goddesses were used to denominate several holy 
places in India. Thus, we may refer to Kalita- kruma/ 1 VirajE 
k^elra, 1 * iSrl-^rtha, 11 GaurUirtba* 31 Srinagar, 31 Bbavftnipur, 1 * ami 


i On the E. K. Ry_ 1 Near Chanda in Nagpur District, 

1 Moreover, there an? places known after the nnmr^ of the inear- 
tt&tion£ As for example. Matay^dc^a (Jaipur), Kumm-Hthinii 
(Komiion) Vanllia or tfukaim-Kttrtra (Soron. 27 miles NJL of EtnTu 
U F h Namsingpar (many modem places), Samaxm-tirl.ha {Siddha- 
irniaa. in District. Ru_\flr), Places named after Eama and Krkpa are 
extremely numerous in India, sadi m- R/mpur, Rrimgarh, Pi mo agar 
etc,. also R rihi3agarh t Yasudevapur, Krlf>nanagivr< etc 

* tsrnrfrm m vri Hffatj i Brahma Parana. AIho Bhuba¬ 

neswar in (Jrbsa is called J Hara-Ksotm/ 

* In Santa] Pargaiiag* Bihar. 

In th^ HinmUya?. a famous place for pilgrimage. 

1 In Gt&em 

I In -SiKith Madras. 

s ir^TTrf ^ni^e' MHnlw *rN ^ i Padmn Pumpn* 

The erumtry between foreuwati and Diisadvati (Mann 
35 The modem Krimlnik-i. IfF miles from Ihul in OriHsa- 

II iruifl'N ifnartiir v'W.&zi \ Brahma P. 

On the south of Gnremt. 

■* ifrwtra sfhes \ Brahma P. 11 Karttiyekapur 

i District Aim ora). 

31 FifflfTim faww frt wtmira i fltid. 
i* uiftiC mwft ^ i Brahma Parana, 

31 Modem Yajpur in Orira*. ■* Puri 

aT itftSVJuipwn i Padmn P. 31 In Rndnmr, 

11 The Booth era port of Calcutta. There is another Rharjlnlpur 
in Rogra District, where ancient images tony be found in abundance. 
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the fifty-one Pi than or place*, where lhe relies of the body of Sati, 
the finit wife of Siva, had been preserved to make the TirfJW 
for pilgrim*. Besides, the firfftne named after the BrttmJanir 
deitiU there are places, coanacted with the lives ef the various 
incamatioDB, which grew inlo importance, attaining a religion, 
uelebritv. Such places are—Benares, thei greatest plane for the 
worship of Siva, Mat hum for Vianu jib Vimden, Ayodhy* ta 
Vipn M Hama. KaKnga (KrniArak) for Sfirjya. Hu,kaTa or 
Brtlimit, Vindhvfidml* for Durgu ' and so forth. Wo give here 
no detailed dimuasftm relating to theidentification of the p|u<-- 
which is, in some cases, a matter of divergent opinions among 

rehoUre^ jj e(i oI a ipirtha is not of a iat-e period, of the so-enlied 
" Pauranic ” period, ait hough, of course, in that period, il received 
a striking development, at the hands of the divine personal,^, 
who actually made many sacred places, and at the hands "ft■<’ 
pious kings and princes, who enriched the Tirtkua withi beatre 
lures and magnificent buildings The true origin of (he nnha .* 
to he traced to the Vedic period as the Vedic honks mak.- dea 
reference to TfriA™ or sacred places. For instance. J hu«j-"™* 
ence haa been made to TirtFtae in the Hig-veda, _ ’ 

Taittariva BrAhroana, Taittiriya-SamhitR, Panca-\ imiia-Br - 
niana, Hud-VimAa-BrAhmana. Sfiinkhftyana-Sraiits-sutrii and 
on,—books of Tmdoubt^ antiquity-* 

^ Ai™«; . !* “ Ife! 


* ;; tave and 

dhyuhnlak It is in Miraaf.ur Bistre i Q« the fk 
Parvatiksetm is no less important an a centre of 

» For the geography and identification o -w^jJ 

•iec. The Geographical Dictiona ry by N cl (do l- 11 fr", l^L. Pnnzitf" 

Hiutionary by A Barooah; MArkandeja Parana, edited by Mr. Fug*"'• 
The nubject is yet liejfitbig in fuU treatment. ^ 

* mif fyaivrn ft.V I f 46. 8. VIII, M.T: *k**«J™ 

XVIII, 4,7; vr«i vsj ^tvf ^ T * Br U, l - s * 3 j , 

1,1,2; Pafieav. Hr. 9, 4: v*( Br “ *■ 1 ° 

ftr. 6, 14. 2. 




















CHAPTER I. 


Thu brAhmaxic biages 

TL© deities worshipped by the orthodox comtnunity 
of Hinduism Lave derived their growth 
"of' oriUoSo* from the development of the Paurilyie 
an d the Tantrik literatures, and their 
becoming as distinct entities from the Vedic literalore 
winch embodies the origin of both the Paattauic and Tan- 
trik elements of thought. Nothing can be said with 
mueli definiteness, but it can hardly be demon that © 
Gnpta period of Indian History marks a developed a age 
of orthodox FurSnns and Tantraa and the same epoch a ■w* 
furnishes us with examples of an equal development m art, 
Pauranic and Tantrik in character. The works o \? 
artists who sculptured for the Brahmanica! temp i.h 1,1 
the veritable stamp of the ioonograpliical eon cep o i. 
largely to be found in the Purayas and Tantras. 1 
examples of ancient sculpture so far discovered, rein g 
orthodox Hinduism, range in date from the Maurynn \ 
to the end of the Pala reigns , 1 The divinities o _ 
importance and sanctity have been attached in the- ■ 
and Tantras were represented in sculpture, and they . 
typos and artistic details . 1 The Hin du Tntrnrh or Trim ly 

1 The Yaks lift Htatuos of Knbem, ilTST* 

arc proved to be of the MawgWjJ. Ey rim i- tTie ure-K-usEiiti 

L&LhIl tnl reprt^enlt^ on this ToriHjft* I ,T ‘ !1 , VlTiL^n ueritKl 

period. Tl» Image of the sim-god Wnpim £ I, SSE 
hua been preterveci in the Mafcfinrn 1 iSindh i Invu 

tiffa of SiTrya may be eeea on the Asoka w Ju j ^ tirm- 

S * The lira manic flods and gudduiifci ha\» V g-l feW)- 

C ing ft Paodieon or a family oi gmk kamoft *h toeft0 f, other, nmv 
WST. TV relation, which Hie mdlndca) X tiU the 

be determined from their membership to that i , - " petitions 
,»,K Viara, Si™ ami Bnlia.* «« '>•”* , gK fl l~ 

Til* Aahta-dikpala. as atlah ary only <1 , ti« . ., am.in, have tbeir 

attached to the three mum g^da. The mw» . jtoddeASflU, 

separate families which consist of a ? n, ~ Qt ,a PrndtinmTi or 

jTIuis Visnn'e wives were Lateral ft»d KJiHtikeva and flwiwh 

/ w *“ huamfe $iva "tihvatrL The siitt- 

^ m their gonn, Brahmli^ wives wein s&vit . - 
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has several ieono graphic* l representations The Trinity 

dispeiHca. i.e. Bnilini l, Visuu. Siva, have different types for 
each in sculpture. The nine planets always found in a 
liroun have not been separately represented in large tig art-, 
except the Moon and the Sun which have several bold image* 
with some differences in type and style. Some of the 
Dnsa-Dik-palas or Guardians of the ten quarters, such as 
K nbera, Yanina. Agni and Indra, have been nota dyrepre- 
sented in sculpture tianefcu Mahasena or Kartikeya 
belonging to Siva’s family and Kamadova, the God of love, 
have their characterist ie representations. Among the Ucyia, 
whose conceptions and worship form the mam theme of the 
Tautras, the principal ones, of whom images have been 
common, are the MritrikSs, Kali. Tara, Chiimunda, tva- 
dati, Viirahi, Chandl, Ganrj, Mnhba-Mardim. Sarva-Manga* 
la, Manasa, KatyayanT. Besides these strictly lsntrik 
goddesses the female deities of whom we have monogra¬ 
ph ical representations of importance are Su, Gahgu, 
Yamuna and Saras vat l or VagWvari. Prominence and 
distinction have been attached to the worship as well as 
the representations of these divinities by the various 
SampradiliMU or sects tolerant to each other but devoted 
more particularly to their individual lines of religious 
thought and performances. Thus the V aisuavas, Ran ites. 
Sauras. GUnapatyns, and &iktas had their favourite deities 
variable sculptured for worship and adoration. 

We have literary evidence to show that it was the 
religious injunction of the Hindus that 
neituK V’ L*S wQniliipp' .1 , j cu J ar <J e it ICS WCtC to be W'OTHhi p p«d 

jj y particular sections of the whole 
community . 1 Tlius Visum was tlm god of the kings, and 
so was Indra;* Agni, Sfirya, Brahma and Siva were the 
gods to be particularly worshipped hy the Brahmans*. 

sod likewi^, n distinct famil y to which belong RevanU, Amna 
nnd Qthi-m Tho plimetm hav« el* their presiding duties, Siva, Yimu. 
Brfthtnl and *tW. Each god nr godded bud different Forma ^-urned 
by them on dUlpnmt oocomons. And id I filifl led to ci great variety nf 
TuprcaenLationB in iffiolptoiil 

I tfflpITflfRff- 3*r fx i 

fmm wreftiftx vfmn kmi i Kunna Fomna, 
t *xr X* fwxnf* i Ibidem. 
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A sain Vkott was the god among the Devne and Rudra 
among the Rialmmnas The moon or Soma was the 
deity of the Yahshas as well as the Gandhanas. The 
object of worship'among the Nfefltim wo* *umlU 
and among the S<iJh:,n* was the god flan. Purrt. was 
the troddess to be worshipped by the KithWw . ® ra | l . 

S was te hr worshipped by the lisu and «j 
/ Tfie sun Vi&tiu and Omit were to he adored bj the Man i 
'-fiSnS iroa the pod of the ffroitMcfioniw. imhita. was 
the deity among the Vzithmvm or those who 

Ga^a was to be adored^ go.lbyl 

rKrCSlt d'E of the householder* " 

AU these feo« of 

i‘ht>b}ono^fihi™iiiflAc-. particular gods. Thus it is natura o 
**“- S»t that the god Of the tens ought 

to nertefce of the nature of the king in loetitrea L ■ 

All the images of Vifna. of out keen 

strikingly aatiafy this eojuktion. . _ icn j ar deities in 

points in detail while dealing P* FfiatorieaUy, the 

reference to their ancient dated nuag - _ various 

feet is worthy of note that an thejevelopn^d »f « ^ 
edits was dependent upon the toy P Called by ’ 
manv images themselves were nm rvidentlv jdiadowl 1 
kings or their ehief officer. SSI— 

tile mental tendencies of tl10 ““? s j, e( un der the" 
hud, the Vised image. '““JjIiS, the Pte. 
direct royal commands. The U p f „F" ..Ogjg D f Mat¬ 
tings were all worshippers of _■ y^ nll The reign- 
ImrS were also devoted to the *», . reve ^ noe to the God 
ing princes of Orissa, too, paid ' Mathura, Magadha. 
Vismi. Hence the algnifioant fao ■ ’" ‘ ^ sculpture of 

Garni a and Orissa were the centra fo^thc^cmp__ 

1 OTmPtTl Hi wi^T I I ^ J _ s jj^j* Wu r«hip all 

Cj t —' Tbfl majority of high eMW each man. according to 

the of th, ^ w ot U. 

his fanny, pnying ®P* o j his many ln«W®*' 

consort*. or to Visnu tnf^ 1 ® ^ our irjuB coinddcaoe, 

LioM,” Imp. GK.,Vd.Vf *"- 

Indeed t 
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Visnn 13 after all explainable. Similarly, the fact that 
KJMI or Benares and the Deccan became the centres of 
Siva and Rudra citifas and their images, can also be 
explained in view of the above-mentioned evidences. We 
shall now observe the general oliaiactetisties of Ike goth 
ami goddesses of these different sects and those of their 
sculptural representations, noting the relation which some 
deities bear to others and the differences of forms present 
in the representation of a particular god and his family* 

I ri murti or Trinity —We may refer to important 
examples of Trinity , 1 (I) the Trimurti image in the Pesha* 
war Museum and (II) the four headed lingam in the Indian 
Museum. The former has three heads representing Brah¬ 
ms, Visiiu and Siva with their typical emblems and is an 
ancient work belonging to the 3 rd century A.D, . The 
latter has four faces representing Vis nu, Urn lima, Stirya 
and Siva. It has been suggested by a scholar" that this 
‘blending of the four principal gods of the Hindu pantheon 
is a sort of compromise of the sectarian beliefs of the 

E ple. Another suggestion informs us that “this eoncep- 
i of the Hindu triad does not seem to have come into 
;ue until the advent of the Pnuranic period, for in the 
time of Ytoka, the deities who were generally grouped 
together as the triad are not Brahma, Vkou and Siva, but 
Agni, Vayti or Indra and SQrya .’ 1 * Both these suggestions 
cannot be accepted without some necessary modifications. 
The idea of Trinity, in our opinion, is as ancient as the 
time of the Vedas. The Vedic triad Agni, V&yu or Indra 
and Sftrya, in fact, takes the place of Brahma, Siva and 
Visa {as Silrya), the last being met with in the Trinity sculp¬ 
ture of the Indian Museum. It is pos-dblc to establish the 
following equation on the evidence of the similar forms:— 

Agni—Brahma.* 

Vayu—Siva (Rudra), 

Sflrya—Visnu. 


J TI 10 ArrhiroUiRicjil Annual* IGI3-14, plnte LXXlI, a + a. 

nlso tfap article by Mr. N&tesb Ay&r contributed to rite anm*. 
Cf ,J Trlwiurtic in BnuddUnDd* ,T —Lad. Ant. d Meiy, ISIS 

4 Pandit Bcnodc Kihari ViHy*vinode of the Indian Hhjk'ZUH. 

* Mr* Natnh Anr, M 

* Agni and Brahma urn described aa being of red colour and bold* 
a Kaumndalu^ Bee Malay P. Chapa* £33-23& 
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THE BRAHMANIO IMAGES 

The allegorical meaning of the Tn'wiirji has boon in 
many cJes only touched but not r-Wy worked out. 

thLffSafio l Scr\TtL™fnnSm™t,if ^geBoHde. 

of the Arvan Ufe^mmely, those of the Brahmin n«4. 
Grhaalha and Saimv.lrt or 1 'alt- Fhia soema to ® 

SXlogiral basis of the idea of tie 
tion. Brahma 1 features are exactly those of a Brahma 
ch5ri He holds a Kamandalo* puts on gatm J^j 1 - 
carries the Vedas, all of which are requisites of 
Braiimachari. The appearance of the V “ k j^ 

ideal representation of a householder, enjoying, working 

Id HSng in the world. Hi. drs., ^ 

MTSfi/SK S —^ JS 

licence and inertia. Further, the - ■ i,. VV p t^ti 

tllS £?^ a hy^{^mrvSun°Sd a |iva/ Mythologically, 
symbolised hy Brahma, * »f. ( ,. ^ VifQU pre- 

&ouI % '**!&&* iU ■> 

■ ~ go i« Rudm to lje ropnacotad as of 

tk, s - t;ruS°* 

vhifib tUe- Cosmic * ro9a . t j tb^ of the Sun At mid 

The (our paiota of tfag^JJ*^JpeotSSy." I» *» ftil «> n(aain S in 
night, nnnse. noon and at ■ Bn ^ 
the tttlmufl t 


4 - ---f,. 

b. tb^bydal »< '!>* Try. 


* This 


t. 
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principle and by removing the den tractive elements in his 
various incarnations. PrtiUujn or dt&sultiliun of the world 
was brought about by Siva or Kudin who danced wildly 
in his Natarftja Marti. 

Aiiauta Sayl Naraya^a.—It is a composite im¬ 
age. In it., Vtspu is sleeping on the coils of the snake 

Anemia or Se$a whose seven hooded heads form a canopy 
over him. According to Mvrii-Ltik&ana' he should be at¬ 
tended by Lakstni at whose lap should lie one of his legs. 
One of his hands must rest on his left thigh, another should 
support his head. On the lotus springing from his navel 
will bp seated Pit Omaha. Attached to the lotus stalk should 
be two demons. Madhv and Kaifabha. The discus, club, 
conch, etc,, should be placed beside him. We have some 
best examples of the sculpture representing this figure dis¬ 
covered at different places, * 1 With differences in details, 
they all agree with the description above quoted. 

This figure like others admits of three explanations. 


1 Reo Hemfidri* Vrninklmnd&p p. 122 (Bibliotheca Indieti), called 
Jalaifiyi-Niirij-ariik 11 

miW ni TP.+- I 

W$m wr I 


ww- wfiim i*r rlw i 


tgtii 1' *1 Hj! Ht - WT~^ | 

hnrrn^- 1 
QalRt >4 ft 1 

PadliMi P quoted In ^Tltattwaiaidhi, p. 40. 
Also cf. etc.—Merataotra, 

1 The paoel from the ^outh facade of n ttyieipb at Ilcugarji, -1hnn~i 
district p-sho^n QiP Amnia SgyJ Viam*, Cf- the pkUir^ in V. A_ Smith's 
“A history of 1 kg art in India and CWipn.-" 1 A atatofi of him name 
figure of "Cfol&taaT else, being 12 feet long, h^ been described b Cun- 
niogham^ Arch. Sur, Report^ YoL X P p n2. Another example of 
the stftiyc figure was referred to by CotmiughiTu, ihi4 r , p, 107. See nhu 
ibid. t Vol. XXI, p. 41 p for ft coliural figure of Visnli on Ananta. Then/ 
1 b a terra cotta represent Lition of the same image diarnvered by Cun¬ 
ningham bi BhUugHm m Cawnpore district. According to him It 
hthmm to the 7th ceutur f A.D. ibid XXL, 40—If], Some itnngeg oF 
fhm fijpm tan be neeii in the courtyard ol the Viami Pada temple at 
Gaya, titynlso Fig. A. 1S R Nagpur Mu*-. 1 urn- 
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I One refers to the Adhyatmika or metaphysical, l °_ 

, idhibhautika or physical, and the other to Adktdam^ 

* mythological worlds. According to the first, the Aimnta 
Sayya group represents the creation, Anoxia, or Seg^bemg 
PrhJan- Nature,' V3*yu being intelligence and Brahmi 

standing for Purusa or Jlva, In the language of the 
Sainkhva philosophy Anantais Prakrti, Vanins Mah< 1 fI _ ! 
and Brahma is Ankara. At first, there waaetei^ 
Space full of darkness {Tamomay t) from which spr, _s P 
intelligence or light (fihinmaya) whence was born t in '\°rn 
SSng ma., 8 PhUically the creation may be expl^oed 
as the gradual evolution, from Proto-atomic Matter, °!■“» 
sun, w& has in its turn created 
this T’roto-ntomiu Matter is 

by Visiiu and the world by the Padrja mehiding Br. a . 

' Mythologically, NSttymia' residing m water 
have slept on the serpent Aunnta in the nim 
Prom his navel caxnc forth a large *™£*J*3t 
its seven islands, forests andaeiUj, i ■ .,„ rD ose of 
petals was born Brahiim Lhe mefttimg ^ J The 
his emblems are clearly given in the \ m usive 

oonot! was meant for the destruction of Avtdyt of uiu^vo 

discus » the symbol of the circle of Turn,. !■>« ^ 
was for the destruction of an impious km h- n [ in]i 
stated in the Pumnas that just after 

~~i ^tn and wrwrtr are all synonyms. A ^ ,an ^‘‘’ 

S*rg m ** " 

eight fom, rf ^tSSTSS*• 011 

c< n-» icccii* asa ™ 

1,'Cioirolei.l by the ooiln of a K fc \-i 

The Crown of PP->°^r ^ _ 

* The word Nirfyag* b**b«* “P 1 ; 

**jfrrssfiwrfi* w* -fa w 11 ^ ^* T 1 ,, 

^prt^.in.msrw ’Tri- 

wUmKitf* ***«'*****'', 

ST nxeinro V ** ft1ia v*n*aft. p. til. 

* Thi> Vs-riha riimita. - 

Adhytyii c/. Mfttayft, p. 2nd Adhj *fA ^ 
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was threatened by an attach of two demons. Marlinj and 
Ivaitfibft, but was rescued by VifUU wJio destroyed them 
and thus received the name of Madhu-SiidaTia . Visnu'e 
function was to preserve order and stability by removing 
the cause of disturbanco. Vianu in his incarnations on 
earth Saved the world from time to time by killing various 
demons, and tile demon Madhu seems to be the first one 
destroyed by liim in his primeval form. The fact that all 
the creation proceeded from Vismi, in meditation, lying 
on the sen is also indicated in I he Malisbh&rata. 1 

Vianu in general— We have records and images 
of two types of \ iron without any qualification, One tjm 
represents ..hi m aa having four fuees^-ono of mild and 
beautiful fonn p another of Kuptta with dotted liair and 
^ moustaches, 1 the third one of a boar, and the fourth of a 
mand mij, \ He haa the usual emblems of Visim in his 
bands. T discovered a figure of Vianu of this description 
at Benares and published its account with two illustra- 
tjons.' The figure stands unique of its type among the 
entire range of Vi*nu images discovered in India, ° The 
description exactly corresponds to that of Visnu given 
hi the F»«h< D/iarmottara quoted bv Hcinadri in bis 
_ h rffa-f' h ini Aim n i. * The second ’type of Vi 5 uil is a 

orie-headed smiling figure with either two or four anna. 
In the case of four arms according to Vatfibainihira, the 
riglit ones should hold a club and the posture of Stinti 
and the left ones a conch and a discus. The two armed 
figure sh ould have a conch and the posture of Stinti. In 

** ^rr wrrx 

* ^ ifffm fW- wft^ war ^ ^ | M.uh. 13 gig 

www wSriff arartci^nrf'itjr i,, 

»■ *- .. \ .. 

fljiifjwvri yrew j , HemndrL 

* £■ Modern i Bevlw. U 1 B, June. Jiwt on my di.^ov^rv. [ p„h 
Iwbecl ilifl dosonpLioti wtthoai say correct idnnlifitHition. Now I am 
■arrt at tha identification ,jf fchm figure with lbs figure of Vtttna. 

* firwfr.. fit* *tvr f<rwj i_ 

•w* mrsrrfr. 

dtavrew ^ srrffhr^ t 

wfttm nfTm mr ntmwan 1 


Hcmfidri. 
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either case# there should he the syml^RL ^Vt vatsa on 
the cheat and the i/ifrfi called Kiri fa orxmrkmd* 1 The 
ferivatm symbol, the discus and the conch for 
sum cognizances of Vhnn. 

In the figures of Vi sou, as described above. 
and the attendant figures are absent. The addition oj 
many attendant fig urea seems to rue of a later date, 1 
simple two-haudad Fisyu image has boon called LokapiH 
Vi$nu in the Vi#mt~ Dint nmltura . 4 

Visnii as Vasudeva -Karayanu m the eternal and 
primeval form of Vi^ou whose one form„ the human form P 
ie known as Viaudeva/ Although in form he is human hut 
in essence he is divine and this nature has been to some 
extent expresses! in sculpture in bis having four arms and 
being attended by the gods T^a, BrahmS and others. Tire 
characteristies of Vasudeva are briefly these: he has 
four arms; on the right side the ta|j|ior ajriii holds a disc, 
the lower one a lotus; on the left side, the upper hand 
bears a conch, the lower one a club. y He is attended by 


1 ! 

, * . ■ * * , ~ « 

* / * - ♦ * 1 

**v II BThftt Sftmhitii Adhyfiy* 5S 

{Vtdaii^grAm Sertoa,) 

1 Pandit Venodo Bih&ri VidyJivfaoda consult m the addition of 
Pmimu to the attribute of « °f comparative] v late period a« 
his •rftwn p. :H). Cunningham's K unii-imatiu Chronicle, 1393 , 

p. 120. Vo!, X con tainu a llg« to of Vif no without Padrrs* and 

1 The mo f Garocla, the Divine Bird, is e^rptioioiil. Ha hto o 
in farms the seat of Visnu. A* Agni- f i* ^'P- 1 


lotus 


1 TvtffT f^rrwn ir^Twanru i 

* wq *fr<ro^i m t'rfr: ^ntir 

r|I ir' 

* ij wt wwtnnffrff 'nr** * r 

ro w^ 1 WW’fTT l 


quoted in llenlAdri, pp. 11Q-U1. 


iL Bh. 1 * 27613. 


Agni P. Adhylya 44. 


There is no hard-and-fast ride for tha?c posit™* emblems. 
The representation of these positions is prootmally optional- 
sennit g »f TTrmrui ’sfw^Pf 

^rU^'T u^f ^JdijOfTT^ ’Jw'vin I 


Matey* P-, Adhy. £33*J^5 
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liis two wivojk sometimes called Rukmim arid Saty&frhftffUl 1 
sometimes caffed $rl find Pusii 1 and at other limes called 
f^ri* SatfjiWiUr or Indira and Yasumatf. 4 He wears a high 
mitr^j^rfned AaVl/fi and a long garland called VanamilS 
reaeiifng down to his knees- He has other attendants, 
^jaeti as T*a and Brahnvl by hi* sides, the earth goddess 
gjjrrtJmi below his feet and Ganida and other worshippers. 
HirT personified Gadil doyi and Oukra dova are also Lies 
followers. These attendants are more or less present in all 
the sculpt lira 1 representations of Vasiidova. They, bow- 
over, vary with variant- descriptions of the Pori nan and 
other books* 1 Yssudcva images may be seen in almost all 
the museums of Northern India* tie, at Mathura* Nagpur* 
Calcutta* Rajsh&hi and Raugpur. At the last named three 
places they are many in number and at the last two* they 
form the principal and major portion of the collection. 
The finest specimens of V&audeva image with moat- details 
are these three; T. A Benares image of Vispu;" II- A 
Gorakhpur imag^ T Ill. An image at Nagpore * A seated 
image of Yfeudeva maT be seen at Garkwa. This typo is 
undoubtedly rare. 

Metaphysically, V f asudeva represents the unqualified* 
intelligent being.* The word Yisudeva has been meta¬ 
physically interpreted as an all pervading being in the 


J ; fafti iift h I Oimtanuya Tantra. 

1 -flail ^rf% irflt TgttwnfuWl I Ajpu k*. Adliya 44. 

* KftliM Pnn&a, Adhysya 

* filradA tikkii 

1 firm Tlflftifciftr | Agni P. Adhy, 49. 

Aim. vjyfln mnf |, * + . 

3 | . + ■ i 

mummmium- ww\ *hhi h 

quoted La HemaJri, Ymtahh, Adhy, L 

* Discovert*] by tag-— at Sarukhodhmril at Benares, mg ray 
iA Beoari:5 Iconoprraphsrritl J^oLea, ST in V P Historical $oc, Jutij-nal. 

1 Aroh : Annual, U). 

1 Fi&r. A. 7, “ Disoriptlve list of exhibits in the Arch; 8^ction s 
Nagpur Museum, pp. "i-4. 

WWZ vmf flM!«wfr | 

* I ! frvTWT m ■^Tipfti'FT i^ih uff^i ( Ktirzntt P Aiibyfiya 4-8. 
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Ytfiiv Puriuia,' The emblems held by the figure of 
Vasudeva are symbolic of Ins transcendental nature. The 
discus represents the eternal circle o! lime, the circular 
paths of the planets, the cycle of existence, anything 
that has a circular existence. The conch is the symbol 
of sound which is the attribute of jKilsa, the 

abode of Visnu, 4 The lotus is the type of liis created 
power. The club is symbolic of tho power to destroy the 
enemies of the world. In sculpture, he is represented as 
the Supreme God to whom all other deities including 
Brahma and Isa are only subordinates. His image is 
attract ivelv beautiful, majestic and .placid. In mythology, 
he is found to be the son of Vfsudeva or in other words 
Krisnu of the MaliSbli.iratu,* He used to bear the 
weapons conch, disc, club and lotus usual to i^nu. t 
has been regarded as the perfect Avatar or incarnation o 
Visnn. ICnsna’B two wives, Rukmini and SatyabhlmS, are 
typical of Lnksrni and Saraswati. Historically the repre¬ 
sentation of Vasudeva figure has been derived from the 
description of Krisna and his fauiilv. The an iq . 
the word Vaaudeva has been attested by many ei . 

Other types of the Vispu im ? ge -Pn«c,^Uy 
tour kinds of Yisuu imoge ore ku»vm—tssude™, Sai^ kor- 
sana, Pradumnyu and Ani mddh a. Of these Tlwadcva 
image is the earliest. 1 Besides this, the other t r« images 
have very little in common with the figure o 
and they may be evidently regarded as sepora _ gu ^- 
Sauikarfana will be of white colour and 
and a plough.* Samkarsana is a Bynon\m t _ __ 

1 wwsywfer * i ... 

nw a ftlf* i -W P Ami0 1 ' A,Uljr ' 

Cf, also wfl 

ler. 1 M * h4bh - 3 ■ f"J: . 

• i *■ Uttarakhand* Adhyay* 

3 wnfrnh wm* i i( . * 

1 Ha a ting’s Eney. of religion and Ethic*, V o\. > . uC£l 

Also read Joorn, Anicri. Ori &w. T. +■ 

raw l Apni P. Adtya,>^^ 

« HemSdri, Vrataklmndn. Uf. the * 

i Amamkofdt op. eit, and Vr. Siam, Adli%a. > 
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or Balurama and in description they arc identical in form. 
Ho is regarded as the eighth incarnation of Vision. Prady- 
nmna is described as holding a bow and an afCOELlILhifi 
hands. 1 In name and description he seems to bo the same 
as Kama or Cupid, An i ni dl l a Is described aa having a 
sword and a shield in his hands/ His form is that of a 
typical prince. According to the Purely as all these three 
belonged to the fajxuJy of Yasudeva or Krisna* Balar&rna 
being his step-brother, Pradu ninja hw eon, and Aniruddha 
his grandson. Metaphysically, Balarama represents the 

destructive power or Ktlla and means S^a, the serpent* 
In sculpture, he is flanged by a serpent having an out¬ 
spread hood over his head * Pradyumna or KSnm (mean¬ 
ing * desire T ) represents the SaUva Guna or illumination 
and embodies the preservative energy to protect the world. 
Aniniddha’s form is called BrahinT and is full of Eajo Guna 
or activity. 4 

Among other images of Visnig the Trailobya Moliana 
figure is distinguished by its having eight bands and at 
the same time* ita being attended by Laksnii and Saras- 
watl/ the Harisamkara figure is distinguished by its having 
four faces and twenty hands, another characteristic is that 
it is represented as lying on water like the Ananta-Silyi 
image. The image of Laksnii Naraytma Viguu is note¬ 
worthy. The figure of Laksmi is on the left of NSrayana 
Her right hand h laid round the neck of her husband and 

1 AgnL P, Adhyay 4ft # HcmRdrt 

IlKWTTCf ( Brhat Sadi 5S Adhyaya, 40 Slokn. 

1 tJenuidri, al m Agni P. AdE&y* 4S>. * 

* Vogel, Catalogue of the Archieolugical Mu&eum nt Mathura* 
Fig. U 30 , p. 102 . 

*■ ifivut 1J« N Fat-H I 


H -wi I Tim I WltvPVT ^ yPffrU 

*iiTwt wi m ft^msFjfsnJTT i 

iffaiin mfon* i 

rraufr wrfWvifTWT Kurina P, Adbyay 4S. 

1 Agni P. Chap, 4U. A iwelrearmed figure of V r i»nu vijis des¬ 
cribed by Cunningham in bin A mb. Nur, Reports, VoL XXI, p. K 
This La a near approach U> Lhr description of Tradukya Muhooi. Cf. 
Fig. Gd. I, Indian Museum* Anderson's Catalogue h Part H, p- 25J. 









the dkahmakic images 
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the left one will hold a lotus. TJie left hand of Nardyana 
will embrace the waist of Lakstni. The bird Garu4 * *®* the 
personified Stu'ukha and (Jakra, Brahma,Si\m and a Chawri-* 
bearin g worn an for ni his atte ndau ts, 1 This li gnre represeii i s 
the ideal conjugal love; Luksmi is Beauty and \ isiut is 
Int elligence, The image shows the union of both. Images 
of Laksmi Narayana (simply called fl Visnvi'’) uiaybe found 
in many museums of North India.* 

The incarnations of Vispu. —Usually the incar¬ 
nations of Viguii are as follows:— 

il) Matsya (fish); (2; K&rrna (tortoise), (3) Varaha 
(boar), (4) Nrisiiiha (man-lion), (5) \ Imana (dwarf) (d) 
Parasurtima, (7) Rama, (8) Balarimn, (9) Buddha, (lu) 
Kalkin. According to the Bhdgavata. Pur ana t the number 
of incarnation is £2 ? The eighth incarnation has two 
variants—Balarfnou and Krishna- riifl T is a-Dharrnottura 
gives the description of Httmsa, Mat ay a, Kurina, \ nraha, 
Narasingha, Vamana, Trivikrama, P&ra^ursma, Knsna 
Bakbhadra, Buddha and Kalki presumably as incarna¬ 
tions. Hamsa is an addition and Krishna is an altema- 
livc of SaJarima*. The Agm P. describes partiou ar > 
Narsiihha ami Varaha. Detailed descriptions of Mahava- 
raha, Na. ravioli a, Trivikrama, Matsva and Kurma may jq 
found in the Maisva Pur.ina,* Tim first four incarnattons 
are thcrianthropic in form. The first one is like that of a 
Snhd fijjh. 1 He is sometimes described as having the 
upper portion like tint of Visnu with the> usual attributes 
aid the lower one like that of a fish. Jn " 

represented as a fish wit h some men bell md i . gur® 


«mm ffinrmfiHW w*M H etisSdd - \ rots. 

* Firrff No A I A. ", A. lb, of the Nagpur Mn^utii. Also Figs. 
No. 4012“ 4149 of the Indian UMon: Sea BOppIwusntsry Utabgtw 

of the baoi? bv T. Bloch, Ft. D», P 

1 Hi imwJri i Biblloilieoa Indli:a>. VoL II, P aTt l > PP- 1 

* The Malaya P. Chapa. 231-23S. 

1 scilurWl M vwtff I HoniSHrt. 

- Wft *TT*frP >«■■. T <““™ £fith P ^T‘ 1 ‘ 

•Tcram, of the U.P, Hist. Society. VoL I, Part 1, PI. Iv. 
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of Konna incarnation is like a tortoise, and in sculpture it 
is followed by sonic human figures churning a rod, prob¬ 
ably representing the Maudara mountain, on its back. 1 
The Varrilia image is described as having the whole body 
like that of Visnii, only the head being that of a boar. 
The earth represented as a maiden sits on Lis left elbow. 
His right hand is placed on his buttock. One of hia legs is 
placed upon t he head of a Naga king and another on a 
tortoise.* This description fully agrees with those of the 
boar image at Garhwn and in the Indian Museum. There 
is a record of another type of Varaha image in which he 
is represented as killing the demon Hirunyilksa with his 
disc * The late Babu Puma Chandra Miikerjee described 
a Varaha figure of this description found at Akslid in East 
Bihar.* A distinction is to be made between a Vnrahn 
image and a Nr Varuha image. The former is a simple figure 
of a boar with a tusk raising a patch of earth, the latter is of 
the above-mentioned description. The examples of the 
former may be mot with in Central India generally." T he 
N&rashiha image is described as being in human shape, with 
four or eight hands and the face of a lion. He should be 
represented as disembowelling the demon Miraoyaka.-iipu 

1 hare a photograph of the fish incarnation of which I ilieo<ire«<i 
thn [mage at Iknares. 

1 Ibid, 

*■ I. . . . 

mfan ty-H *r wm svaiaa 
^arnfr war vn^« auprysHw \ Matey* P. 

Cf. wsJum . .wfara ww w? via i 

war war sot WTSt awaor^rarr i Hciuadri. 

1 Ulndli'a Huppk'OdDutnry Cal-ilogue, figs. 3898,890, pp. S3-84: c/. 
Plate XXXVIII and XXXIX, Hindu. Iconography, Vol. I, Part I. 



tjdi ^fl'PirnjrrT wriT^r m i 

—ViiUiudhflrmQttara quoted by HemldrL 
1 PntvfiiH, 2 nd 6 th issue. 

1 The eolo55al Ggura of bu-iif Efan A gnttatid composed o(InmiAO 
G^ure-i joaipt tired un 4 bLmd round its ueek* Tile C 1 iinnkighniii. , & 
Anjh Surv K.. VuL. VII, p. $ 9 + Another figaro ia described in p. St*. 
*m. a Vol. * t p*0. 
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with, jiis nails/ The images of Naraainha so far discovered 
fulfil these conditions/ The fifth incarnation refers to two 
images of Vamana (Dwarf) and Trivikrama (literally, one 
bavin* three strides). The former is described a< a corpu¬ 
lent man with a staff in hb hand. 1 The latter should be 
represented a* holding a noose with staff, conch, disc and 
a mace * A sculpture representing these two figures is 
preserved, in the Indian Museum. To the left part of the 
Sab is the scene of Bali giving to the Dwarf laud measur¬ 
ing three steps. The main figure u that of Tnv.krama 
with one foot reaching up to the Brnhma-Loka and another 
placed on the earth. 1 ' Apart from the separate figure* of 
Varafin and Narasinlia there arc some images of \ isnu 
with three heads, the side ones living those of a hoar and 
lion, rt tK the remai n ing inc amstions, t he tent h or t he lost 
one deserves a special mention, Kalki ■ image should ba 
represented as riding a horse with an uplifted sword m bis 
hand- 1 His figure must be distinguished from that of 
Re van to, son of the Sun, whose figure resembles the ^fuer 
in appearance except that it is followed by dogs, mmmnans 
and oSier attendants.' I have discovered one nnago of 

Kaiki without any dog at Benares. 

Tlie philosophical idea of incarnation is contained m 

AUo, 1 

** - " ** v- * m 

I BetflAdci. 

' Bloch's Suppleroantwy jnih SurV R^Vof' IX p, ^ Of. 
image, Op, at. Vide CttpnJnghiuM a Arch, Surir. R,, Vol a, p. 

halo XL1V, Hindu Jeono., Vol. I, Part 1 

* Stinrrre ^ * * Hr® ado. 

* wpT Ibid. 

Also nr fiftw* "t ********** 1 ™ Fk D 30 

* Vide Bind* fl. Cst*^_jj xiTJlh ll iidti Vc! l[ 

Mathura Museum. Catalogue Cf. I Jat« -V L* u*. ™ 

Par Vc at alogao of the Mathura Mu*enm and Fit ft. &». P- l ®- ( 1 

Catalog" SS. Stun Singh Mta® at Chandta, Fig. A. B. P- 3. 

1 "I^Ai /,!.*"'pawlit Vet) ode Behari Bidya 

* Tld' P°* nt "' tt ? 1™*«w'l 3777 Cablast 17, Indian 
Binode, Cf. Rovauta’s image, No, ou.i, 

Maseum. 
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the oft-quoted verse from Gtla W w^nf% *rwfk 

etc By Avatiira is meant the descent, of a deity, but espe¬ 
cially of Visnu undertaken reasonably enough for prescrv- ■ 
iug the world when in pressing emergencies ” ' The first 
four incarnations are cosmogonic In character, in tlic be*- 
pinnin g of the world, there was nothing but water Na¬ 
turally^ hah was the hist, the representative creature being 
an aquatic animal. After water, lulls come out in the course 
of creation. The hilly land is called Kurina Sthana, Tor¬ 
toise being an amphibious animal represents the stage when 
there was much water and less elevated land. The churn¬ 
ing of the sea is the allegorical representation ol the forma¬ 
tion of laud out of the ocean. The moon is now proved 
by Astronomy to have originated from the Pacific Ocean. 
There were aome hills at that time, say the Vindhya, etc., 
ve t of course there was no land. The recovery of land from 
the waters is represented by the Boar incarnation. 1 he 
place called Baghera is field to be t he actual scene of the 
Var&hn Avatara." It may he that that land was first re¬ 
covered from the sea by a* natural phenomenon, say hy an 
earthquake. The next stage in the evolution of the world 
is represented by NarasiiJiha, a semi-bestial creature. Tn 
this way, the incarnations may be explained as the re¬ 
presentative beings of the world in evolution. The my¬ 
thological account of these may be found in all the Purfinas, 
some of which are named after them.* 

From the comparative point of view, the representa¬ 
tions of the lish Avaiara of Visnu are practically identical 
with divine forms found iti Assyria and with all we know 
about Dagon, the Philistine God. The man- 1 ion of Assyria 
and Krouos are exceedingly like Narasinglia. Thu sculp¬ 
tured boar-man incarnation of Visnu is very like an Egyptian 
deity. 6 

1 Monier Williams, 1 Hindmym.' p. 103. 

1 .. Mann, Chop, 1. 

* The place is tall ol wild boat* who are held as aacred animals 
and arc protected beasts. Cunning ham's Arch. Surv. B., Vol VI, 

p. 136 

. Dowioii'i eluiui] Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, pp. 35-38. Cf. 
in this connection that one of the earliest tijralmln of tht- Savioua, the 
Huh wan derived from an acrostic of Lbe Gk. word 

1 The Crown of Hinduism, pp. 3U3-312. 
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Images of the Sun-god Siirya.— Two types of 
the Sail image are described in the Sanskrit books; in (i) lie 
is seated on a lotus, has two hands holding lotuses, moving 
in a car drawn by seven horses; L and in (iil lie lias either 
four or two bands holding lotuses, moving in a car drawn 
by seven horses, The charioteer, the legless Arana is driv¬ 
ing the horses. He is attended by two male figures and two 
female figures. Tbetr names differ according to different 
Sanskrit books. The two female figures art; his queens. 
On his right side is NdfesubJia also called Chaya and on 
his left side is RajnTp, also called PrabliS or SuvareasiL In 
front of these artHlie male figures, The one on the right 
is palled Pin gala or Kandl h olding either swords or writing 
materials atid the ode oil the left is called Dan da holding 

a &ila (staff]. The figure of the Sun wears an armour. 
There is a corpulent figure of SHrya belonging to the 
Kush an period in the Muttra Museum. Its number is D 4fi. 
It is seated squatting on a chariot drawn by four horses. 
Except the number of horses, this figure answers the descrip¬ 
tion of the seated type of the Sun. viz., that given above 
The sun statue discovered at Konapnk, the sculpi arcs of 
t he Sim No. 3927,5920,392,1, in theTfidian Museum, and the 
colossal Sun statue at Oarhwa more or less follow the lilies 
of the description given about the standing type. An* 


1 nv-hh, vtstt; vjpvVWijfTV i 

WHI xj A wh uns vcnrfw I Visnu Dtuinii, 

mi SWHTM Squill *fT* I 
tot* vcvt wsw*HJ 5 w»nj i 


*■ ■* ^ * ' ;w _* ^ 

fsrsur tv vrstf v*VFwrr i 

irvwanFjpn <***1 1 * f r "j^*I i ? 


vgrsfsVTT «r» 

TTfV far 5 ?*’* v *TJ^ 1 , . „ .. 

Vifvnkarnia <?1p* MS., PP- V*** m ^rbh^ 

Arthfltfoiogtcftl Survey, p* XVI- ^ 

C£. ^ A- 

Cf. also iwOt*** w? fnwW'u* ' 

.... Tint nvvl wmt swtfl i 1. 

1 Arch. Animal Report (1903^4), P- «*. Piute XXII, Stock's Sup- 
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tihka/ According to this, the image of the Sun should 
be represented as having four heads and eight [mmls, Xo 
aueh statue is blown to have been discovered as yet. 

Iconographically, the representation of the Sun closely 
resembles that of Vasudeva in general appearance and in 
many details. It is noteworthy also that the Sun is one 
of the forms of Vis in i, and probably the image of Siirya is 
his Rajatn mufti * 1 or form of activity. The moving car, 
the military dress including the boots, the ^looting rays, 
all indicate a great spirit of animation.- I propose^ the 
following points of similarity between the Images of VsLsu- 
deva and SiJiya:— 


Visnu (Vasudeva) : 

Saras watl or Satyabkama. j 
Laksmi or RukmitiL 
Brahm3. 
fra. 

Tour hands. 

Lotus-sent. 


Sun: 


Pro. bill 
Chiyi 


Kundi 
Dan cl a 
Four hands 
Lotus-seat 


Another point to be noted is that the seveu horses here 
represent physically the seven rays of the Sun : ** Vibgvor ’’ 
(violet, etc.). A run a (literally meaning‘red colourthe 
charioteer, represents the crimson morning rays of the Sun. 

The representations of Brahma.— Brahma la 

described hi the Purtinas as having four heads and four hands 
and either riding a goose or sitting on a lotus-seat. Jn his left 
hand will be a Kama#daiu or a pot and a stall and in his 
right hand will be Srnva and Srue being the two sacrificial 
pots. The plate of ghee, or clarified butter and the four 
Vedas will be on his sides. He is attended on his left by 
8&vitrf and on his right by Saraswati. 1 In another des- 


piemen tarv latalogui*, pp. Tl-79, Jo urn. of the UP. Hist. Site,. Vol. 1 
I'url 1, I’Litfl VI, big. h CL Hate CIV, Hindu Iooae.. Vol. 1, fart II* 
1 ■wjj^w^wTini i ifTT^tbrsfis..,. 


Quoted in Hrl Tattwanidbi. p. 121. 


1 Tile Anantas&yl and Ifolaronm (iSwaf .lliirfi am his Ttmum {fall 
of Iuertin, Sleep) nod Vosadevi, hi.ifiaftL'il'i (full of iutiilUgeiiCe} form?. 


HW *wh¥**t: u wqucm -1 


tw wirwrew I + + + 
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cription he is represented as having a pot-belly and 
dotted lvair and holding in Ills right hands a rosary and a 
& rah ft and in Ills left hands a Kamaiufalu and a plate for 
tjfm, 1 According to Vi?#vdharmottara, he is riding a 
chariot drawn bv seven geese. ; The sculptures tlial are 
known to he of Brahma more or less agree with these des¬ 
criptions. The conjunct image of Brahma and Saras wat-f 
m the Mathura Museum 3 show's a lotus-flower as seat, 
u pair of geese, in U rah mil’s right hands a staff and a water- 
pot, in his left hand it MS. of the Veda, in tsaraswati’s left 
band, a mirror, .Sometimes, we find ill sculpture Saras- 
watl is seated on his j|eft kne e.* In. all figures, his three 
faces are visible, thV fourth one is supposed to be an 
the back. The Kamandalu or water-pot is his sure 
cognizance* . , 

In conception and form, Brahma is ft V edit* student, 
aacrificer and a creator* Metaphysically, tie represents the 
jfajr j Gitng, or the active powerT That is why he has red 
colour which is supposed to be peculiar to the creative 
power. He Las four heads in reference to the four quarters 
of his work. His or female phase is Ids own daughter 
Suraswatr or V(lc possessing creative powers of imagina¬ 
tion and invention. Yajiia or saertfioe is full of Kurtuniii 
or desires and creation; v®«st snrr&ifti 

"He desired, I shall be many.” Mythologically, from 
his four mouths the four Vedas are said to have issued, 
Brahmfi is said to have performed many sacrifices, e.g* one 
at- Proyaga, another at Duha^oa ^Icdha in Benares. 

■*!-**'■ 

rrS ^tfrwc wwwjfv nviv 5 ! m- + + 
mftrfe SW I 

W7SVTV g VTfflvt v VTWift Mat*™ P. 

I q .j4 i ii ^ 3 4 iyii nn* ** y-1 vrwfWT ... .1 

vNm vtv g 1 . • Agni F 

Cf. etc., Bflifttaftiii- 

1 ., . .WVVl Ufam* I 

* Anderaoa'i ' Cfttalugue u( the Ituii&B Muaflum,' Part II, p. 3^2, 
¥ lg . ^ g0o2! 30O3j 3 POJ, am. Brihmauio Scalptuws 

CibLaot 14 p JudEan Mnaetim, 


- 
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Different types of the Siva image.— There 

tire twajmiin aepecta of the Siva figure: treated in Hindu 
literature, oao of mild disposition, another of fierce disposi* 

r jr 

t ion. The former is called Sira, M&h&deva or Smnbhu and 
the latter is known as Bhairavp T a development of the ori¬ 
ginal and essential form of Riulra. bambini hm been des¬ 
cribed as wearing a crescent moon on the head, the attributes 
of a trident, a how, a horn, etc.* in 1m hands and ilk having 
the cognizances of a third eye on the forehead and a bull as his 
vehicle, L According to another descript ion, he has aerp^tits 
as ornaments* 1 He luis either four or eighjt or ten 6t si ^en 
hands in conformity with different postures- in the pos¬ 
ture of meditation* he has four hands or eight hands but 
when dancing* he is to be represented aa having ten hands 
and when burning the demon Tripura, he has sixteen hands/ 
Hemadri describes Mahadeva as riding a bull, having five 
faces* all mfld except the right one winch is grisly/ The 
figure of Virabhadra as well as of VfresrwET as described 
in the Puranas corresponds much to this description/ 

Bhaimva is described as possessing a grim face with 
teeth, a pot-holly, a garland of skulls and serpents m orna¬ 
ments. Ho has plaited hair and twelve hands/ 


UM *r»J" fawni ffrurif wi fuF^n in \ (Brhat Sain). 

11 ** .. *. qwnm.>wrfwi \ 9 * [Matflyft P b ). 

ww wtcft stu i 

iTHt f^< i * n wrxn- 5 1 

*nr- 1 Tbi<l, 

O. " k ^nnsfV *nfr 1 +i HeinldrL 

* wwr?i ittm; wrw 1 

*r*tf<u fta* ’%**{ \ XWd. 

UT^X] fj I Agai F. Cl- ittutip. etc., of 

M&Uya P, 

w 4 L«i^smii( l 

*rrwwrtaw ™ I Herald ri. 

Of, mv* ffan* 1 Agtii P. 
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The sculptures of ^iva preserved to us more or less 
suit the above descriptions. 1 

There are also many images pf Bkairava which corres¬ 
pond to the description given above. 1 ‘ 
f The image of dancing ^iva is rather rare in Northern 
Indian Some interesting figures were found in Bodh Gaya, 
and were noticed by Cunningham in his Mahabodhi/ 

Another aspect of,Siva has been represented in the 
Hara-Gauri or UmS-Mahcsvara. form, of which there are 
several types. One hype showa/him seated with I’ma on 
his left, thigh, being embraced by bis left hand. He has 
■either four iiuiul* * or two himii heara three In 

hi b right hand trill be a tridfiit nnd the palm of Ilia left 
hand will be placed on the breast of Um5. The left portion 
of Mahldeva is being touched by his consort.* 

According to Hemadri Biva has eight beads, ^ his 
left hand is laid on the shoulder of the Pen. hie right 
being adorned with a lotus, The Dttn <s right- baud is 
placed on her husband’s shoulder and her left handholds 
a mirror. 1 


i Sculpture A 31 , of the Nagpur Museum (Catalogue, PI- IV. 
Fijf. A i, ref resets Siva, four-arm od, ft milij llpu* Ln mutation. Cf. 
thft Ci4rl.wtt figure of Siva. Joum- oft.P, Itiat Bon^y, VoL IJJwt I, 
PI, HI Fifl. 11, A Banare* Image of £iva with a bull didoOVtreJ b> 
me is an illustration of KiS standing pant ire. A^ tennisi %ura o 
Sira noticed by Cunningham in his Ardt- R. ( \ol Al 1. p. -*• 

* Sculpture* Nos. ASS, A21 1 . of ,^ re V, 1 Cl J" VifoxikarmH 
Mttaspm. Cf. Fig. 3915. Cabinet 13, Indian Mossrai, 1 

XX yn. 

1 Miiiittbodhi L, 55. 

M 

Wi 1 * • ’ - 

Tit g *jftpn yit ipffrA I-* ■ • 

frntus 1 slots 5 r, ‘ v ' 

^ ****** 1 ***** vfwi ** * * &-<** 

HemSdri. 

Cf. the description «iw m tom*m** ** NibandhaTant™ 
quoted in Matiirbluiflja Arch. Survey, p. XXIX, 
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AH the Images a p far discovered in Northern India 
bear clear evidence'of the fidelity with which their sculp* 
tors followed the above-mentioned descriptions of Hatu- 
Gauri . 1 

Xu sculpture, two types of fcliL* figure may be diatm- 
gushed, namely, a seated type andf a standing type. Ln 
the former the vehicles of a bull and a lion belonging 
respectively to Manx j>twI11< iln i\ri may be noticed 
in a eouohani posttiro. In the latter, Siva Is represented 
as patting the chin of Parvati/ 

A type of Siva and Parvati in amorous posture is 
known as ArdhanSritfvax, Its description is—one-half of ' 
Siva has the form of a goddess. Tho part representing v 
Siva has plaited hair, a orescent t and a trident. The other ■ 
part representing Urna should have parted hair, a cobra in 
the right ear, a mirror or a lotus, and thick breast/ 

Examples of this composite image are rather rare, A 
striking figure may be seen in like Brahmunical gallery of 
the Indian Museum, Another composite form of Siva is 
called Hari-Hara. ^ In it, the right part of the imago has 
tho embiern^rh^iva, viz. plaited hair, trident, cobras, etc. 
The left part of the image represents Visim wearing the 
crown with two of his four emblems in his hands, viz. 


1 Sec Arch* Annual, lM0I2 r PI XXV, So. 49 [Gupta period)? 
a Bemira image of the aame, discovered by me; two [fara-Guari 
i Hinges of excellent workmanship kept in a temple at .Sherpur, Bogra 
DM. Images of a Jjiiva and Durg% Nufl S n 38f»S. StS3S, 3847 h 3850 r 3842, 
**B43 ( 3S44. 3S3Sh Cabinet IS, Indian Museum, Kr. 2, Gupta Gallerv; 
the rtfime Museum, Siva has three Ju^d-L A rnloftsal image measuring 
13 ft. 1 inch noticed in Cuunitigb ant's Arch. Surv Rep. XIX, pp. £9. 
The sculpture Xo. A23 of the Xagpur Muieuru exactly efurespands to 
the description of Malay a P. 

1 Standing imaga of Siv&^PaivAti from Ko-min, 139 years of the 
Gupta period Arch, Annual, PI. fA‘V fL Similar figure-? were die- 
covered by me at Benares, 

■wt=t vrt’rirt } 

Hr? § w a nruft m^ww^rww i 

uP *M 

wwri ^ n,., 

tlfV A'-flW BfWV 1 

^r-Nufl vr fa wvir i. * + . 

sj fW i Matnya. P, 
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Chalflg/knd fSahkljn. 1 Several statues of Hari-Rarn may 
be seen Ln the IiftUam'Mtiaeura.* 

Metaphysically, the Siva form represents Goodness 
(^ivaTTii and the state of GnnStita or being above the 
attributes. His bull has been regarded as Dharma. His 
other form, the Rudra form, may be taken as the destruc¬ 
tive power of the Universe, Time destroys everything 
and Siva is identified with time whoso symbol is a serpent, 
batching the tail with its mouth and thus making a wheel 
without a beginning of elq end. Rudra us, liter ally ■ lull of 
wow vSST hisi&Krt nature k&a been expressed by the 
cobras and a hull who are notorious for their idleness and 
torpor." His wild dance is the dance of the spheres, the 
dance of the ultimate involution of the world. As already 
pointed out, one of Siva’s name is Vymqkuia meaning., 
« having the aky as hair-.’ Thus he is justified m wearing 
the crescent on his hair. His trident, the skulls and alflo 
his cobras are the very symbols of destruction, 

His Uma Mahesvnr form is the allegorical representa¬ 
tion of the amorous union of fcatAi or anergic principle w it It 
the rfaktiman or the Being, with the energy Wx, 
his ArddhanSJis'vara mart i is the half-evolved form of this 

Ulll °Harihara form of Siva symbolises the ultimate unity 
of thne and space, diva rep resenting time (Mah&kslajnud 
Vi^.m representing space. Mythologically, he ls ™ 

” i ^ywrf mvi fuuifvv OTiftwv 

feaTilf I 

I riwv mrn i 

fwift fWbr from** J atfl * ... - 

Cf. Hemsiti'a disoription of the same which Jj in tie o o» 

hnt ' VWX- VTV VWWT* r«Sm..r<r?T r 

* a™ No, 31158 *. 3850 S. ^ 16 . 

i « The Bull la the companion of Si raw it 

ftst. ss. rsSt 

death." Ctuminghoto** Mali* bod hi. p. 5JS, 


■\J 
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have married SatT, daughter of Daksa, Gangil and P/lrv&ti 
or Urns, the representations of the lost two often occurring 
as parts of his image. He was popular among the demons 
or semi-barbarians thus, still we find that, his images, in 
many mild and fierce forms, have been preserved in™Tibet 
and the Himalayan districts. Consequently, too, his 
attendants have been described as Ehntn, Prnmatha or 
goblins. Mythologically, he was a great Yogi, his third 
eye being the JnSno-netm or the eye of intuition or * direct 
vision 1 and is said to have burnt the cupid or desire with a 
fire of this eye of intelligence. 1 

Ganesa and his forms.— Vinayaka or Ganesa 
under various names has various types of representation. 
But the whole body of ieonographical literature seems to be 
agreed in giving him an elephant-bead, a pot-belly and a 
dwarfish form, all of which form his undoubtedly cogni¬ 
zable marks. Moreover, the symbols of an axe or a goad 
and a lotus in two of his hands are also common with 
nearly all his descriptions,' Usually, he has four hands, 1 
holding a lotus, his own tusk, a battle-axe and a ball 
of rioc-cake (Laddu), and has three eyes. In some cases, 
he ha* etgfit or more hands as described in the Tantras.* 
f According to the Pur a nan, he has a mouse as his vehicle 
i and a serpent as his holy thread The Slrada-tilaka and 


1 See Siva tvs am ascetic, Dvogarh templet (Photo 7S2, I,M. List,) 
Plwte XXXIV, 7. A. Smith's “A ffi-t of Pine Arts iu I ml is and 
Ceylon." 

f-Miiwi sw*inf«T f^rwiri^ i 

i.... 

^=ri tfwvmi TTtra-^ i 

wj* mwiT; uflL4^Sv( i 

Nitv !| MiLtsJY* p t 

Cf* HTTiFTTr ^TWTTSTRr^T f 

mj srf* ItfOi it* j Agni P. 
fWwq *m*wwp**F \ 
mmvmf ^ m ^fwwww^ \ HecrtdrL 
v Vtmq— 

mi n t 

wr^i Hfif * SSmdl-tUftfei. 
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the Hern-tan tra give descriptions of ten principal forms 
of Gauesa, 1 

The sculptures of Gane$a hitherto discovered mostly 
answer to the above descriptions. 1 Of them, four armed 
figures are common and thus agree with the Pa uranic 
accounts. In sculpture, the figure ol Ganesa is represented 
as either seated or standing or dancing. Examples of the 
dancing Ganesa may be seen at the Sluttra Museum.' A 
six-armed Gauesa is preserved in the Indian Museum 
A figure of Ganesd with two hands which is extremely 
rare in northern India is being worshipped in the Monas¬ 
tery, Tabo." 

‘ Ontological]y, the image of Vinlvaka conveys the - 
idea of kingly auspiciousnoss, as the elephant-head is sn 


1 Names, Hand?*, 

I- Yighnnrnjih . * four 
II. T^ksTiLi-’Gchnnpai.i,, do. 


TTJ. Raktl-tirmosa *« do> 


IV. Kahitiprtumianft do r 

GfttJE^EL 

V. Vab^yjndri. . * do. 

VI HcmflMfe eight ** 

VT1 Yellow G&nrfia .. bur 
VU I. Mnl ut ^iirmpti * F twelve . * 


IX. Viriilei-Ganapai i , ^ ten 
X r UtfdiistadjaiiHpati fotir 


Ehlht-hmi, etc. 
noose, goad, di^, protectl-Ofi- 
diBL\ ooooh, tusk, protectsQd, 
Lpkr ciii otl the left thigh* 
the trunk holding a pot of 
gold, 

goad, aocffle, Tijorn fruit 
(CitnUJjU 

noose, goad. celestial-creeper, 
Lusk, 

noG^e. goad, bemn^ protentioo. 

Vide note 4* p. 24- 
noo^e gonJi Mbdrtka. tusk, 
Vijnm, dab, bow, trident, di-*, 
lotos, norwe, lily T rice, tusk, 
pot of gems, um- 

club. how, disc* 

Uiid, httUH p noow, arrow, 
hutk. pot of gems. 

Two tiiks* boon, proton too* 
noose, goad- 


* For exm.ipU*, see No. 3022. Cabinet IB, Indiim Maseuol, Bbflb* 
S. OUalocuc. p, SO. Cf, Fiff*. A3.it, AS I, N»Gpur MuKm», Awh. 
Annual, l&iO-ll. PL IX, d, A B^nare* imugP ft tlnnwa explored by 

th ° ^Ctuiwa No. 1113d, for figures of 0 tnml in other 

Noe 082, 871. 1781.1558. Hat of pbotn*rvpb« negative in *J* 

of tbs Superintendent, Hindu ond Buddhi§t junamnisite. No 3 


Circle <1015). 

* No, 31*20. Blochs ft Catal -^u 

* AutE^ia ties of ItuftbA Tibet by 


of Indian lCtwnm» p 
Fn»noke p Part 1 P Fl^te XVlIe 
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emblem of royalty ami bag connection with victory and 
success of any kind, in one word, with all his attributes, 
he typifies the true Indian royalty, 1 India, the Celestial 
King, has Aim vat a. the elephant as his emblem aod vehicle 
and^it is worthy of note that the head of Gaoesa is the 
head of that elephant. 

In Mythology, he belongs to the family of Siva, being 
his eldest son, 1 Legends about the loss of his human head 
and the oritiin of his elephant head nrc narrated in the 
Brahma-Van arta Parana, There is also a legend told 
regarding the circumstance which led to the loss of his left 
tusk in his fight with Parafarffima. 

Mabasena or SJcanda—According to all descrip¬ 
tions, he must have a peacock and a Sakti, his weapon.* 
He is represented either with one head or wdlh six he<uls. 
The number of his hands differs according as he is wor¬ 
shipped in different places. In a rustic town, bis image 
will have twelve hands, in Karbala, it will have four banihs, 
while in a forest or a village it. will have two hands.* In 
some cases, he is described as having six hands,* lit the 
case of two arms, the object at the right is a cock and at 
the left is a &akti.’ Similarly in the case of four hands, a 
cock and a bell are held by t he right ones, while the left 
ones bear a miti and a flag of victory. A bow and an 
arrow are also among his various weapons. 

AH the images of Skiinda or Ksrtikeya found in Nor¬ 
thern India agree with one or the other of these descrip¬ 
tive details. The figure at- the Xagpur Museum has six 
faces and twelve arms bearing various sorts of weapons 
and a wild cock. His symbol of peacock is also to be scon 

1 VTinr WiTt vrarr i Mnliubh. 12, 3-111. 

* He retinal mi me of the symbols of Siva, o,g, Cobra, the dancing 
posture, and so on. 

1 frUH W V •f’iwjN I Br Samhitii. 

Cf. <9 frvTvnwt vrv rnTTfl- i Agni P. 

• wfiF fny'i.vi fnffl vmm i Ibid, 

‘ Wiw’rv » wrw ttcu I 

wpiyr ura* vw fI»: "■ v : i Mutwya P. 

1 wmr m tnrntwvral.TW fv*r**P I Agni P. 

1 fruwa vfavw f*sr;vt i Motsya. P, 
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beside lilm. 1 An instance of four-armed Karttikeya is 
to be found in Lhe Indian Museum, the ligure No, Ms. 9. 
His peacock is prominent at his right side and on Ms 
left hand is Kuniari holding up with her right hand a lotus 
pedestal on which stands a cock, on which the left hand of 
the sod rests. The Orissan images of Si i hr alimony a or 
Karttikcva are Tantrik in character and holds, according 
to fkraditilaka, a lotus, a iuM, a cock and 1 protection m 

his fouT hands,* , , ., 

The irnaue of Kartikeva or Kumar a signifies the idea 
of Youth and spirit as the very name indicates. Hi* 
vehicle, a peacock, and his attendants of a cock on a 
Deva-Rena {literally, an army of Gods) all symbol 
energy and strength. Mythologically he is known as the 
god of war and the general of the heaven. He 5>elonE> to 
the family of Siva, being bom as his son m order to kill the 
demon Taraka. who, in several wuys, great y harass'dItIn* 
gods. He is also the presiding deity of the planet Mars, 
the Greek God of war, with whom he lias much m com¬ 
mon, as regards conception and representation. 

'Affiii —Ann! or God of lire in image is represented 
as h7vU‘ either two or four hands holding a rosary-. 
Kaman4ulu and s'u.kti among ins symbols. His 
is a goal. He has a Jong beard and a halo of naan*. 
According to HetnJtdri, the image of Agm holds a jtato 
{tlamc) and a trident in ilia right hands and a rosary 
in one of his left hands. He has Ml, his wife, on hib 

left thigh who bears a pot of gems. „ Museum 

Two sculptures of Agiu, one of the Mathurl Museuio, 

another of the Indian Museum, may lie taken as answering 


t D^ripUve Lilt of «hiUt> of to M»r * W> 

Pinto V, Fig. fi. 

: •«-.* xx “- 

* -wm* 1 ****, a: *TJT' i 

^ i « i ft * uni*** > T** , * TT ' r " 71 ' 

Matwn P. Cf. atao" *m**ifire vfw*r* I Agni P. 

» Wll?l,pW I 4 l WTWT W? ^ I 

wnit wimT’w w WT«i J HemMn, 
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to the descriptions given above. The image at the Mathura 
Museum has a halo of flames, two attendants of which the 
one to the right hag a goat’s head. 1 The image, at the 
Indian Museum, is one of a corpulent dwarf with a beard 
having flames around the body, holding a rosary and a 
Kfimandahi and riding on a goat,* 

Metaphysically, Agni represents the Rftjo-Gtitm or 
active principle and he is the greatest, manifestation of 
energy on earth. The flames all round his body explain 
his energlc nature. His long beard symbolises the fact 
that he is the oldest of all gods. As he is the central 
figure in all Yajnos, he bears a KtUMt^daiu, and his wife is 
Svaha, literally meaning Mantra for libation, A goat is 
also a symbol of Eajo-Gnua and so it is hi variably found 
413 a vehicle of Agni in all his representations. 

Yanina.—The most characteristic point in connexion 
with the images of Varuua is his noose The 

Sanskrit books all agree in this respect while describing 
the representations of Yaruna. 1 As regards the vehicle of 
the god, descriptions of the books seem lo bo divided- 
According to the Erhalsatiihit^ his vehicle must he a 
goose, according to Agni-Punina, it is a crocodile, while 
Matsya-Parana makes it a deer. 4 

Images of Yaruna aro comparatively rare in Northern 
India. One seldom meets with a figure of Yaruna in any 
museum of importance in this part of India, An image of 
Varu tia with the vehicle of Makara (Crocodile) was fonnd 
in a temple of Kangra district. 1 

Yaruna being the god - of water and ocean, the sym- 


1 Sec rattJn^Dc of the Arch. Museum at Mathura, p. HO, I'i-T- 
3*o, D24. Dr* Vogel was probably Irt flirtjr aa ho took the object in the 
left hand of the figure to be a bug, wbJch ± oH close elimination, I found 
tn be nothing eMe but a TTamflniiuJa. 

1 Bloch's Hupple. Cut., Indigo Marram* p. 90, Fig- W2A. What the 
Into Dr- Blech took to be a ram (mt^hn) is, in our opinion, the usual 
vehicle of Agni. namely, 4 gout. 

1 . * . * s Br Samkita. 

QL tw- ^TTi?! 1 * ,. * + * p *1 Agoi P. 

tot* Trurnfr vm-tu * Matsya P* 

* w*tfV*F* wri t Ibid. 

Amk Annual, 1915-14, Pinto XXXlV, a. 
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hols in his image, directly and indirectly bear proof of bis 
aquatic nature. His vehicle, whether it be a crocodile, or 
a goose, is evidently an aquatic animal. Why he bears a 
noose (Pdiao) has not been explained anywhere. In our 
opinion, it ia rot properly a noose but u net or a rope for 
a sea-man* a fisherman or a pearl-fisherman. This also 
points to the fact that Vanina being the god of the sea, the 
most characteristic mark of marine activities is his rope or 
a net by which, In various ways, wealth can be earned out 
of aud through the sea itself. That is why we find Varuj.m 
represented as having a necklace of pearls on his neck 
aud holding a conch, a lotus, a rope and a pot of gerns, all 
having connexion with the sea and water.’ 

Kuvera.—The main points in the description of his 
image are:—He must have a pot-belly, the vehicle of either 
a man or a ram, a puree and a dub in his hands and a 
crown on his head. 1 According to the Mal&ya-Pvr<ina, lie 
is adorned with rich ornaments in his cars, on the amis and 
on the neck. 1 According to the Yisnmlharmoitara he La 
four-handed having & dub and a gakti in them, holding 
with the remaining hands, his consort colled Tpldi Dew7 on 
his left thigh.* 

All extant sculptures of Kuvera, more or less, agree 
with these descriptions. There is a fine image of Kuhera 
in the Indian Museum with a purse in his hand.* A 
Benares image of Kubera is noteworthy for its novel type.* 


1 i 

wvnft WTofr 

v« ^ mwi^ ? tmrtfww SiviiJ t Hemadri. 

* wrrrvir fvn f+Oil e'SHflV i Brbat Sun. 

Cf. SPfT JiVtl I Agm P. 

* ftr =? swotiifa ! 

ii'j fcryw faammt nzi 

m *wr *rfv i Matsjft P. 

* 'ir*ji^rtpj^Tirvtwfosr*ra' r ^^ i*... 

i quoted by Kemidri. 

This* Vrddi Dtri evidently takes the form of HaritI in the Buddhist 
sculptures of Kubera urn! liirill. 

* Indian Mtiseutu. Cabinet 13, Ko. 3ft 12, 

* The author's *■ Ufivun loDUDgraphieal Sotos," 
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The curious combination' of Kuvera with Gauesa may 
be noticed in an image of the Mathura- Museum now kept 
under a temporary abed attached to it. 

Kuvcra, literally meaning * one having an ugly hotly,’ 
shows in image also many ugly features." He has a pot¬ 
belly and two large teeth, 1 His prototype acorns to be 
the modem Bfiniya who has generally a large belly owing 
to Ms sedentary habits. His rich ornaments, his palan¬ 
quin, his purse, Lis consort being Vrddhi (meaning ‘pros¬ 
perity’) all speak well for bis being the god of wealth. 
His connexion with Gauesa, as iu the figure of Mathura, 
may be explained as arising from Kailaaa, the common ■ 
abode of both of them where used to dwell the Yakwis, 
Ganna and other hilly’ tribes. 

The eight DikpSlas. —Of the remiiining Dikpttla#, 
namely, Tndra, Vayu, Nairrita and Yuma, we shall discuss 
their iconic types only briefly, inasmuch as the images of 
these four aro seldom met with in Northern India. The 
emblem of Indra is Vajra and bis vehicle is an elephant. 
Vayu rides on a deer and bears a flag. Nalrpta’s vehicle 
is an ass and his attribute is a sword. Yarns holds a staff 
riding on a buffalo,* 

Kama. —He is described as having either two hands or 
eight bands. In the case of two, he bears the symbols of 
a bow and an arrow made of flowers.* In the case of eight 
hands, he holds a conch, a lotus, a bow and an arrow in : 
his four hands, the remaining ones rest on the bodies of 
his wives. He has two wives called Priti and Rati and a 
symbol of a Makar a.* 


* t * WSB wfer, eto,, Hemadri, 

ht?. 

4nfr (r*it’s afyj» \ 

, .^rwarjfniir [ Agai P. 
jttwfUF w v* smtni ^ \ Mohya P. 

* WtTT wfiw: I . I 

^ .... . , . , | 

si-j^ sw* wnsii j Hemadri. 
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An image of this deBWiptiou was iound in Bilifir and 
is now pre^ijrved in the Indian Museum* * 1 

Kanin La the god oi love, youth and desire and resem¬ 
bled the god Cupid of Europe* Kama literally means 
4 desire' mid. his consorts Priti means b pleasure ' and Rah 
means ‘enjoyment. 1 The images are an adegorica[ repre¬ 
sentation of love and its sports, Flowers are things of 
enjoyment and especially used by lovers, The symbol of 
Makara in his image justifies his name of Makara-KeUma 
and MakmwMhaja Makar a is believed to be a symbol of 
sensual powers* 

The Nine Planets—The image of the Sun, the 
chief of the planetary system, hairing been discussed already* 
the remaining planet-gods, Sc.* Chandra (t ho Moon), Manga- 
la (Mars), Budha (Mercury), BrihaspatL (Jupiter), Sukra 
(Venus), 8ani (Saturn), Baku and Ketu need some general 
treatment. Chandra or the Moon is described as having 
either four or two hands with the attributes of lotus-buds 
or u club and VarmUl posture. He is seated in a chariot 
drawn by ten horses and driven by two charioteers. He 
hae two queens oti either side called Kanti and Sob ha. 
An image of Chandra answering to the above description is 
preserved in the Nagpur Museum. 1 - 

The following are the brief descriptive notes with 

regard to other planets;— 

Hasps. Vbhkh®. 

., 4 hands ., -, a ram. 

(gakti, Spear, Club), Farads. 

., image like that of V Lsqu, 

.. 2 hands. 

(a book and a rosary.) 

.. 2 hands .. Chariot drawn 

( TVftfui nTB and a book.) by & borate. 


J Indian Museum, Cabinet 15, Fig. No, 3H12. 

* VWTKteSpbr I § ™ ' ,t! ’ * " 


^ITTV^ re wrnrr f*wir i Hemfidri 

CL aim V* I Viann Ubarmot tuo. 

« Descriptive Li.iL of Exhibits of the Nagpur Muaeum, p, 1, 
Flare l (n). 


Man gala 

Budha 

Bfhaspati 

Sukro 
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Hands. Vehicle, 

£ani ., 2 hands ,, .. Chariot. 

{Staff and rosary.) 

Rahil ,» 2 hands .. Chariot. 

(Blanket and book.) 

Ketu—like the representation of Mahgala . 1 

Separate and detached images of the planets except 
those of the sun and the moon have not unfortunately 
como down to us. The images are, in usual, found together 
in one slab. For example, we have some slabs in the 
Indian Museum containing representations of the Nava- 
grahas. 1 

Genetically the images of the planets were developed 
out of the images of deities, who are supposed to preside 
over them. Thus we get the following table on the 
authority of Sanskrit books :— 

Chandra <Vahp ^a. fa ). 1 

MANOALA<KA»‘mKEYA, (b). 
BirDKACVlStfD. (c). 

BllHASPATI <;B RAH31A. ( d\. 
frTKRA<f?AKRA OB INDRA, (e), 

£am<Yama. {!), 

RAHtf<SERFENT. (g), 

Kktd<cMangala, (ll). 


i ihffw— i Mateyu P. 

...... j^iw i 

JTflffw tmiw i n Viatm Dharaaottan. . 

VN1W— faming I w Wlflf!.,, .. 

N-^fTT^hv ^r=iri)na j HeroArid. 

^ ff*5 i Ibid. 

*rf*ipnpnp i Ttiiei, 

ttiv— gwf wti® huhjj i Ibtd. 

^pfn— iJWto w^t iri i Ibid, 

1 Indinu MiLieum, Bmkiuiniij pwiilpturoa C&Wfiut 2Q ± Nos. 4107, 
4itk^ p 416a, Cabinet 17, No. 4IS2. Also, see Nillo Pl:met 4 r H, U&, Pm- 
Tinoia) Mutant. Lucknow. 

1 (a) “WTOftriirc* ^ WHT \ 

(b) -.*.A 
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The attributes of water lilies, etc., in the case of 
Chandra as indicating his aquatic nature, those of &nki>, 
etc., in the cose of Mangala indicating his warlike character, 
those of Vis mi, in the case of Budha signifying his nature 
of intelligence, the symbols of Akfamftla, book, etc., in the 
case of Brhaspati indicating his nature of penance and 
meditation, those of treasure, etc, hi the case of f^ukra 
indicating his kingly nature and those of staff, etc,, in the 
case of Sans indicating his destructive' nature, and so <m, 
have a special reference to the iconic development attempted 
above, 

Revanta, belonging to the family of SQrya, is, ac¬ 
cording to Sanskrit authorities, a god riding on a horse and 
his image represents a typical hunting scene. 1 

Some four images of Revanta have been preserved in 
the Indian Museum. 1 An image of the same deity has 
been discovered in Benares.' The images of Revanta arc 
often mistaken for those of Kalki. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that the former differ from the latter by the clear 
representation of attendants, such as dogs, musicians, etc., 
ns for hunting.* 


(c) '‘wxr*rvTfs<* w i 

(dl . 

(e) *.. *.. r 

(f) 

(g> 

(hi Footnotes op- cit r 

1 f**ftj*n^*T mudff l f i Fjs rf re rc j Brb&t Sm ml 

Cf. wmt if*? iFf i UemfulH. 

1 Indjim HttFietim, Jlmhnmnio milptajea, CnbLnat 15 T Kos 3G£lj 
3777, 37TG and 3775. 

1 Soothe author's paper LJ Beosrv leonognlphic&l Note a.' 1 
* Pi, Binode Bihitri Yidyuvieod* 1 * paper in J.Ais.B., Vol. \\ 
No, JO, 1SMXK 
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CHAFT15R II. 


The Orthodox Hindu Goddesses. 


i observations.—The encrgie principle of 
tie univervc• conceived of 'Mcrentiallv lud lo Itjj 

SMSfcTt -“AffpiSa 

Hindu gods have appeared in there Pantheon. The* 

consorts are called &dkti* or Dm* and ^ atUched to 
each of the principal gods ; sometimes, however, each god^ 

has more than one Sakti or eonsortwho 

nature of her husband io dress and divine s\mbofc. rh 

vehicles of the goddesses are not always the same « 

of their cods. Laksmi, the spouse of \ tsiiu, has, of col, ^ L ' ‘ 

Garuda as her riding animal, but Parvati lnuni ' 

vehicle, being distinct from a bull asm the case of litr nus 

band. The Asta-mtUrikM share, in a great ( 

Sola, the dJU etc., of their bnsband-gods. rUjJfe^ 

or the head-droeSv the ornaments and tbelowejB* l ™ *j 
!iU strikingly similar to those of the gods. Lht only cleai 
muzt bTKch the images of the godded are to * *£% 
guiehetl torn those of the gods „ the P'«° “ ^ 

*■» Of hreoute., £■&£P-J.' 


IT fc-LL'k..- — 

signs of breasts. Another point, worthy of remark " —; | 
connexion, is that different aspects of one go _ 

In art, developed under different forms. . 1C ! B I) . n . l . |; 

* Sortie-looking * goddesses had aU their ^origin m PfiJ r . 


in art, developed under different fonns. . . ‘ J 

* tierce-looking’ goddesses had all their ongui m 

or Durgit. thotnSw of ftv. ot Rodre. .mho treuj «ttar 

contort with tlie demons. Dm* SrnBbho, NWmbh 

Chanda, Uuiida. Rakatuvija and others. The , 

goddesses, so far found out. cover the same 

to which t boge of the consort gods arc 

The fact has now met with general consent fiom . 

that the cult of Aofcti is coeval with the cult of, the 


that the cult of 5dm is coeval witn tne tint, »* rrr 
PurSpas, both of which being direct descendants of the 
Vedic religion. Similarly, it may be said .with ^nie good 
presumption, that the images of the Hindu female deit 
belong to as much antiquity as is claimed for those ot ( 
male and their locales also were similarly widely distribute . 
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THE OETIIOUOX KTNIJIj QOI>DE5SEH. 

With these few general remark*, we pass on to the details 
of Uttr subject* 

Qaurl.—Her image is, generally speaking, the same as 
described in connexion with Hara-Gauri or I'ma-Mrdteavara 
image But, in cases where she appears independently of 
her consort* we notice, as her usual symbols, a mirror and a 
trident, in place of a lotus, 1 A variant of tlm flame god* 
desa known as Ambits has also a lotus and rides on a hon. 
The form of Gnurl, according to Hentfdri, is that of a 
maiden having the symbols of a rosary, protection, lotus 

and Anmuffdairf in her four hands.* , 

Gann Uma and Parvati are different names of tin. 
same goddess, the consort of SiVa and consequently, the 
image? with alight modifications, represent, the md m 
true of the same goddess. The examples of the U.xurt 
image are to bo noticed, with insignificant von mice in 
Jetails, in different museums of Northern India, 
sometimes, we find her with a lion-vehicle or with Kartti* 

ke ' ^Mythologically Gaiiri or PSrvati or Pum was the second 
wife of Siva after the demise of his lirst wife Satr. Hoth 
the husband and the wife wc^the^Uvwrf theHtmalayaj 
and thus many characteristics of their ™ t] J® S 

have been retained in their representation*. Tbc \ chicle 
of a lion, the white complexion m the ^ of Gaiin, > 
skin garment, the horn, the Pamaru, still used by the 

13 he tan Lamas in the case of Siva, may JJ **® 0 ®?f 
this connexion. In sculpture, as also m literature, three 

l g *** T 3 ?%wt ^wwTf^r | Agai l* 

ct. Aim wtf-™ 1 lltl,IJldr ':, , 

Our aiithoritiM strongly diflflr from tl» Kaii^pa-Stlpo and tb? 

GodrtesFM, p- l$Kh 

i ft^rwrtw w spun I LakBaana-^nnuiocya, 

■ ** wewl Ihri % f^wnr- ™ 1 

* g270 and HO, Q&hu* IS, Hrfthmivnic feulptuiw, Tv ban 

e V v,- ■itiiii flUl ef Fk. AM, Ncutpur Muf-etna, kig ^ ^ 

5X^ Mu^m W^rtVllcd ‘OmM^Ul" Wfe***- M* 
Muthn^ Marnmn. ««• „ filM} „. p rotation* of U.nrl. lo 

hSESwtiiW* Uriir hand* and in **Wfc * wimr 

a pure mark nf tJ&iiri* 
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of Gauri’s life have been depicted Gatiri a P^nanoe 
ahown in tier figure standing upon one leg a hows her girl- 
bond . Her married life ifl aptly sypboliaed by the amormlR 
Hara-Gaurl image, where Gann j*holding a 
a, lotos—two pet. objects of youthful apart*. Tin imiuffi 
in which Gauri is represented as holding her child 
KSrttikeya on her lap allows the typical motherhood, prob¬ 
ably just like the picture of the Madonna Evidently t e 
three stages of vtman'* life, namely, the girlhood, the 
married life and the motherhood, have been by the Indnm 
aartistes sculptured in Gauri images- 

Durga or Chandi and her different forms. 

—The almost stereotyped form of Durga m Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture is that she has ten or more aims equipped with various 
weapons, is standing ou a lion and is engaged in slaying 
the buffalo demon Mnhi$0fiiira, One of her hawk is in the 
posture of hurling a spear against the chest of the demon. 
According to Hcmwlri, the image of Chaudlka should have 
twenty hands. 1 The other details are all the same as 
described m the Matsya and Agni Purflnas. The Diirga 
reckoned among the nine BurgSs (Nava DurgS) bos been 
described as having eighteen arms. 1 _ 

Several sculptures of DurgJL or Chaydi with ten arms 
as well ns with eighteen arms have been found m Northern 
India and they may be seen in different urcha-ologn al 

museums. 1 


1 In poetry the life of G&urt neeuiH to be the real backbone of 
Kal idUaa T s K umara -&fb* hbaEarn. 

m ^ ir?21 , ■ U4 Wlf+t % vnm I * ^ * * 

fifWW^TTOT^T RfWV*ir«*TT[ '-* 

vmfp wfftfrw 

i Matsj a t\ 

Of. ^wi i 

rrir -INItilH i 

wiji w ^wr. i Agoi V 

■#^Qnrv*rr-— jj jffUifliii i + »- - 

vUahw i Itemadri 

* j j 4 H i H —- ^ I Ibid 

6 For ten-mnnf*l Dorgft. see Mahisl]*mfirimi, Sn. 2 {Ant tettom* 
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The image of Diirga or Oha yd j is the image of rnibo- 
died energy. .She is the t ype of central energy and uJ] her 
symbols and attributes emphatically signify the true 
meaning ol her represent at ion. All the gods gave l heir 
best weapons to her, which she l>ears and her vehicle the 
lion, the king of be&sta, is another symbol of energy* The 
light with the demon in winch she is engaged is the fight 
between the higher force with the lower force* with tlie 
resultant subjugation of the latter by the former. 

itungahi or SurvEimafigala is another form of Durga 
in which she has the lion vehicle* has four hands but is not 
lighting with or slaying any demon. Images of this form 
of Durga are common in Northern India.' 

L&ksmI-— Two types of her representation may be 
distiriguished* of which wo find descriptions in Sanskrit 
literature. In one form she h I trifrmt* and has the 
symbols of &anJAa, lotus etc,, like those of her consort. 
The female signs of breasts and lotus are her most charac¬ 
teristic cognizances. According to Hemsdri* she is to lie 
sculpt tired with four hands with the symbols of a lotus 
with a stalk, a ATeyarza (armlet)* a f T i7ra, and a SanUut 
(conch). There in an Amritaghata by her left aide amd her 
lion*vehicle. 4 No image of this description has yet come 
down to us. Tim images of Liiksml* commonJy met with 
in the museums and elsewhere* have the symbols of Vis on 
in the four hands* 1 

Cat. H. p. Indian Milwim* Fig, ANdgpur Museum; tor 

ai^htaen-nrined Durgi, Fig* DI2. For eight -Jkrmed, or twelveriiied 
forma of a*e Cotmmghfini, AJLR, P VoL XVII, p. 3G a VoL X T 

p "0. Mflthum Muslim. 

firo I mm ^ \ 

Hemadfi. 

Fur nn iilUstnition of the the Jiuthur'H 4i Benm^ 

lionograpUcaJ Note*, 1 ’ 

truw mmfi it * T ttwt ! firTTOWT 

TW?1TT mw HW1% *#r*r nw^ I 
qfw* • w 1 " vnrf^lTSr?n| t 

#,wi?rri vwif : i 

WWH? ft wft W1 wi f im i 

1 See AIT, Xngpur Museum C. Acidtornon, Cat. IL p. Sl$3* MB- - 
Vai^nkvf f Benares- IconogrophicoJ Note* ” It m interesting to 
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Another form of Laksim better known as &ri hiis been 
described an seated on a lotus, holding either two lotuses 

cr n lotus and a Bel fruit (&riphafa) in her hands. She 
is bathed by two elephants pouring; out water over her. 1 
One of the most ancient images of ffri has been found 
on the >Sahclu gateway. Images of later date have also 
been found in Northern India.* 

The image of Laksml or £?ri as the names imply 
symbolises the universal beauty and prosperity. Her 
symbol, the lotus, is an excellent emblem of beaux yeux, 
that delights the human sight., the moral sense and the in¬ 
tellect. The two elephants, showering water over her from 
either side, is a grand sight of royalty and prosperity. 
Mythologically, she came out of waters and thus in sculp¬ 
ture, her inherent Jove for water and aquatic objects, is ade¬ 
quately shown in her showerbath and water lotuses and 
her conch, She is said to he the prosperity of heaven, the 
fortune of the kings on earth and the ideal in every 
house. 1 

Prithivi,—The description, occurring in the Pif/itf- 
ifharmofiara, requires her image to be made as having four 
hands, which should bear a pot of herbs and a lotus. 
There should be four elephants standing behind her.* 
Images of Prithivi as a main figure are extremely un¬ 
available in Northern India. The Varahn image of Yisnn 


H'ite that then* is a Vaisnavi, Fig. (No, DS), in tho MathuraMusearn 
®ith ten arms, each holding a wheel (cluku). 

1 towt nmw. 7 milsftumeiJST i Hanfidri. 

Cf- vir 7 tuw soli _ 

tre ftjvmrHH ' .q n 

wfWi WfBTWTT *T i 

* See far example, tho Fips. D». D17 of the Mathura Mu&eutn. 

si' 7 TTTTJfat I 

ini'll 7 tumil ti frsrrt | 

* J 

«fWr * stsrfinn \ Brahma Vuivartn P <( Frakriti 
Klmriflj), Adhaya 32, 33. 

4 tort* irurrrn i 

* 

TO w* ^ *rm*iv** j 

^ WYW\ TOWfTT WWT I 
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contains an image of Mali! or Frit hi vf without any distinct 
symbol* 1 

Ttu j image, in question^ symbolises the earth and its 
various products useful to man* of which a pot of gems 
gives him wealth, a pot of grains nourishment, a pot of 
herbs health eliuI a lotus a material for the growth of 
test lie tie sense* 

Manama. -It is curious that the Pvt Ana* give no (Ins¬ 
cription of the image of this godde*.*, which liad an exten¬ 
sive cult behind It. We have a number of fig lire.'! re- 
presenting this goddess in the museums of Northern India 
and in the Mayurhhaajja State, 1 In most case.^ the figure 
of the Devi holds a child on her lap probably Astikaand is 
flanked by a canopy formed by seven hoods of cobras. 
What is known as Nig&m&tS is no other than Manama 
{Cactus), The juice of the plant is believed to have a heal¬ 
ing effect in cases of a snake-bite. 

The Dhyana of this goddess us given in Vastus book 
has very little correspondence with the actual represents* 
tions extant. But one point is evident that a canopy 
behind the goddess of the hoods of many cobras is a true 
mark of the identification of Maims#. 

It is recorded In the Puranos that in ancient, times* 
people were greatly terrified by the prevalence of many 
snakes and Kasyapfu at the advice of Bruhma and follow¬ 
ing the tradition of the Vedas? created many Nrtntms and 
the presiding deity ManasS {undoubtedly the Indian Cactus, 
the word literally meaning ' Mind-bom 1 ), 1 

It is interesting to note that a species of Monasa 
called Pham- 3fana* ft has the appearance of a cluster of 


] A small image of Friths vl in fchr -mthor'e oolinctian, in a gn-ni 
m &*s ii re p entires the df^riptioa of the godiW*- 

f BtRJuDJtnic Sculptum. Indlaa Mtwam* Table V. Nq*- 
:jyrd ; Rnnyrm* Paris bad Mowum contain 1 * a line image nf Manama with 
an iufciaripti >n in the Proto-Bengali character ; Vohu> Mavnrblmuja 
An?b, Survey, p. XXXVIIL 

* tjtt wwroiim \ 

vpr mrsfzri smnj ^ R 

n^t=€ wW s^v-fwir-1 

%^#r-BT^f7ri <hr=-im 5HfTP | 

irwfwfff^TSBfsi fnwm 'fri W i Brahma Teivarta P* 


/ 
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expanded hoods of cobras. The discovery of I his Indian 
plant so useful in curing snake-bites, seems to be the 
origin of this goddess and partly faer representation. 

Kali and her different forms.— She is des¬ 
cribed as having two hands, one of which hears a skull and 
the other a branch of a palm tree (Karnikfl), 1 The des¬ 
cription does not mention any dead body on which the 
goddess may be seen dancing in a representation/ 

Another form of Kali called Killaratrl has been des¬ 
cribed as having a Vtnd, car-ornaments, t horny ornaments 
of iron on her left leg. She is riding on an ass, her body 
is besmeared with oil and her hair is parted uphill. An 
image of this account lias been preserved in the Donriyflbir 
temple at Benares. As the description goes, the image of 
Kalariitri might have evolved into the image of Vitals of 
modem times. 

Still another form of Kali known os Mahiksll has four 
arms with the symbols of a knife, a vessel, a skull and a 
shield. A garland of sknlls is thrown round her head/ 

Images of this description have also been found but 
without identification/ 

The allegorical significance of Ksli 4 is one of great 
moment as it has a bearing upon the Tantrik form of 
worship. Kali or Kaloratri as the names mean is the 
goddess of Night, chaos and destruction. Her origin is 
given at length in the <1f orkanneya Purn tin which we dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere. Her very symbols carry the inner 
meaning of her nature and symbolise the destructive 
aspect of nature which interested the Indian artist repre- 


1 vinBrHT thc wrwt 3fli*ei*r>vTiO!r i 

Iauvt W Adh. i ttemadri. 

Indian Jiuseura, limhaiiiili' Sculptures, N T u. 3911. 
ffWiftvT wst «xgyr inn *rfw?i7 i 
xtfwT wriCWifr^fTi'r i 

™i? ww n zhtiawifTOT i 

i Hi aiadri. 

1 wjpnN-fbx- i 

* fwrm hm i^T W firT i V]enudbArmotl»rn. 

_* Whut wab d.whhcd by Ctonringluicn in hi* ittprrrU. Vo]. XII , 
p, 15, 3*1 li “ fuiunte divinity " is in fjict an example of this goddtisa 
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renting not a pari but the whole of her mysteries. The 
symbols of a skull, a corpse, a cap of blood and a. garland 
of skulls, all show the inevitable last moment of everything* 
which wc call * death 5 or dissolution. A branch of a palm 
tree shows the victory of Time iKdla or Kill). Yet she 
has been culled the remover of fear [Bhayu-iiasini) because, 
according to Hindu Dharma* death is* after all* a gate 
through which the eternal soul passes from one body to 
another* Her wild dance* on an inert human figure, prob¬ 
ably representing Punisba or Siva (who has eight formal, 
symbolises the dork ness, which enveloped the universe in 
the Lime of creation, 1 

KriSOdarL —-We shall now discuss the skeleton god* 
desses of which Krisodriri is the typical form. The des¬ 
cription of her image in as follows* She is devoid of any 
ties! i and fnh of ribs and bones. Her huir is turned up¬ 
ward and her stomach emaciated. She is dressed in a tiger 'h 
skin. Her four hands bear the symbols of a skulk a certain 
weapon called a trident and a sword, She is on 

u corpse and adorned with ornaments of hones/ 

All the so known Chumunda figures are* in fact, more 
in agreement with the description of Kn^odnn than with 
that of Clulmuuda and should be rightly called Ktisodari. 

Chamunda, The mark by which her image is to be 
distinguished from that of Kri^odnr], both being skeleton 
figures* is the emaciated eye/ According to llemadri, she 


1 * * * *. Hama* 

ftfwiwr afcir wr ] 

sjt* w^t I Agai P- 

Of. ^jrarTT^M^rf eui, Malny* P. 

1 Indiim Mcim urn, BrahlOfttdt atulptur*^ Ko* 3043, is not a lipfiJn- 
of Cha^np^l but th&l of Kriscdarl. Similarly, the %. A30, Kftgpar 
Museum, the b^t typo of Kn^lari I have yet La the oni' 

pre*+?rveci in a temple in R i-biiKirn in ^herpur Sab di via loo, Botrra 
OlStTM! t. 

&*> « T* ■ 

* wfawt^i g - Ajnii J\ 


/• 
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Las ten arms and snakes as licramaments. 1 The number 
of hands ia not always constant in Indian Sculpture. 1 

The images of ChiimUQda and Krisodun are image? of 
the must conceivable idea of fierceness and grinmesfl. The 
goddesses seem to be the presiding deities of famine and 
pestilence. The word Kritfodan (literally, meaning one of 
emaciated stomach) indicates much of the nature of the 
goddess. Mythologically, as Durga killed tile two demons 
riuindii and ihu.ida, she received tlie name of (‘hamuijda, 1 
The words* Chanda’ and 1 Muuda" mean the agent of 
Death and the Serpent (the symbol of death) respectively. 

Astamatrikas.—They form a group of these god¬ 
desses—BralmiJ and Ain tin, Charaunda, Maheswari and 
Iv an man, Vais pavl, Ch a i.id i ka. The gen ere l forms and sym¬ 
bols of these are exactly those of their male counterparts 
except the female signs. Because these eaktis (energies) 
came into existence from the respective gods to whom 
they eventually belong during the war between the gods 
and the demons.* 

Of these goddesses, the images of Vais navi, VSrahl, 
Aihdri and ChSmunda and Chant! I, arc very commonly met 
with in Museums and elsewhere in Northern India.' 

Metaphysically the eight mothers are the ruling deities 
of the eight passions of the human mind. Thus, desire, 
anger, greed, vanity, gloom, jealousy, malice, want of 


1 v i<r»« i awn rwr fiupuwtfv^.s’n i 

£ 4*19 -Vitlf I iffV- *,*,,! Ilenrndri, 

* See Va^ei'h Majnrbhniija Arch. I^nr,, p. XX* footnote. Thi* 
book contain-i &amv good niuHtruLioti* of akslekun figures, such ns Oia- 
ma^cjlii, Bhlrcsa, Rndrn-Bhairavl. nil to be classed -is (/hamnoda necon.l ■ 
idg to their deflariptjriji** O- A37 Nagpur Murat) m 

1 i 

wwr i \ 

4 fro wei \ 

iTUTu f% m fit* i w Tj< i MAfkandcya P, 

1 Sec* for no imu^c of Vufepavi, 30313 Fin. Rrahrajkjuc sculpture* 
Iodjim Musunm; Vtlrilhl—the VarAbI temple, Benires-, Amdri—3B34>, 
Indian Museum. The rent hnve been tnmtad already. 
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moiico are presided over by YoglSwarb Make* van, V&ifluavt 

respectively.* * . . 

From another point of view—the social point of view— 
these eight goddesses are the motherhood of t he family 
Hid society* These ladles should be regarded and respected 
HiS a mother, the wife of a preceptor* the wife of a king, 
the wife of a Brahman, one who is a 8ak w the wife of a 
brother, the wife of a son, the wife of a friend, the mother 
of a friend, the aunt, the mGther-indaWp the step-niolluT, 
the midwife, and so on* 1 

SaraswatL—She is generally described as having 
four hands, AH descriptions give her a book and a rosury* 
but according to one of them, she has a I oitf or a stniitfed 
instrument* according to another, she has a Kama^dmtt, 
The North Indian images of Saraswatl, except m 
special cases, accord with this description.^ 

In sculpture the image of Saris wall is found either 
as detached and single or in combination with BrahmS, 
her consort. The example of the former, though not 
many, has been discovered in Northern India™ the ex¬ 
ample of the latter mav bo seen in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta.* The vehicle of the goddess seems to he either 
a mwL in or a pea* fowl. But as in older descriptions, so in 
an ancient image* her vehicle appears to be totally absent. 


j 


i 


mm ww h 

i^rvig vw •n R 

#7T ^T^pH W**STT 1 

urrifr ttEE^ N ^ ^ I 

rj ^nrcwrwr x*sr- a Variha Purnm. 

HiM?l *fWT '— jftt ^ I 

tnfs ^ I 

_ ^ Brahma Yaivarts P- 


'iWr'fW i Agm P* 

Of. if' . ww ft fiwi 

n, mf. % tffW ^ I UemriiJri. 


1 Cunnmgliam. Arch. Surv. Report*, Vol. IX. p. 1-5. An itnaye 
« f Saraawati under thfl tmeue of tflrtida w utill wornhJpjraa on a lull a* 

Mabivar on tho Jubbulporfl lia#- 

i The Gapi* Galbrj- m 3. Andi™n P Cat., Part U , p- 3o2, 
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The image of Saraswatf esscntiELlly represents her ns 
the presiding deity of learning and devotion, Tlie god* * 
dess Karaswftfci is not only the goddess of knowledge but 
equally tlio divine mother who is the spirit of all line arts, 1 
Her hook is the symbol of her intimate connexion with 
learning, so is the lute, a symbol of music and fine arts. 
She has a rosary (AfcjamdZfl) and a Ktim'uidabi which 
shew' her relation with Brahma; so probably they prove 
and imply a great truth of the work! that, teaming can not 
flourish without the combination of devotion, medita¬ 
tion {Aks&malS being an instrument of practical medita¬ 
tion} and sacrifice. The image of Saraswati with the 
vehicle of a pea-fowl has not yet been found. Should 
such an image at all come to light, the vehicle would mean 
that the river Saraswati (the modern Sarituii) teems on its 
banks with pea-fowls of .several descriptions. The con¬ 
nexion of tlie goddess Saras wati with the river Saraawatf is 
not too obscure to be traced with any definiteness. On 
the banks of this river. In the land of Brahmilrarta, the 
sages of the Vedas used to represent a truly conspicuous 
seat of learning. Hence in later times the goddess of 
learning was called Saras wall or, in other words, one having 
a sheet of water, meaning thereby her right connexion with 
the river Saras watt. 

The river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna. 

— Ganga has been described as holding an urn and a lotus 
and as riding on a crocodile. The vehicle Is the most 
characteristic of her image. Yamuna, another river-god¬ 
dess. has an urn in her hand and a tortoise as her vehicle. 1 

A large number of figures of these goddesses has 
been found at different places in Northern India.' All of 
them correspond to the descriptions with an insignificant 


1 3<|: ITiWlik SHir* ^ TTT I 

ir firtfw wu; vfw uw k ftm 1 Mntwya P. 

* fai^wr swtmfr 1 

ywn yuWT *ht ^ t Aguj 1' 

J See “ [fiver (ioddefiR «.fc Cdnyagiri." V A. Smith's. “ A Hint. of 
due arts in India and Ceylon." The late Dr. Smith called the Beaniignr 
Image of Cungn the boat, whereas 11 sculpture of Cnhgu now preserved 
in the Nagpur Museum. No. A 4 !l, Utu- been depcriisid in the Catalogin' 
all unique ctniiiple of Its hind, etc.” 
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variance in detail* *. A well-preserved figure of Yamuna 
nmy be seen in the Indian Museum. 1 The images of Gnhga 
and Yaniuni have been rather used in sculpture as decora¬ 
tions of the door jamh than ns separate and principal 
images for worship. 

The meaning of these images is ]>erliiips more than 
clear. They represent the two most sacred rivers of 
Xryflvarta or Northern India. The urn, in each case, 
is the most common symbol of household pot for fetching 
water. The two vehicles of a crocodile and a tortoise 
are extremely appropriate as the Ganges swarms with 
crocodiles and the Jumna teems with tortoises. 

The YoginlS. —They are sixty-eight in number, 
the description of each of which is given in the Sanskrit 
work called the Maya-diplkn} 

The PnrflnaE, so far as I know, do riot give such 
accounts. The Yogiiiis arc attendants of DurgS or Kail 
in the same way as the Bh&iravaa are the attendants of 
Kudra or fJiva.* They, as well a* their images, carry, 
however, only a subordinate importance. Thus we refrain 
from discussing them to any detailed extent. In Central 
India the images of t he Yoginls, though not occupying the 
principal position in a shrine, may be seen for details and 
com parboil,* There are temples in many parts in Northern 
India kno wn as “ Chounsat Jogini ” temples (Skt, Chatuh- 
-asti Yogiiif)- 

Though, as b apparently seen, the images of the 
Yoginis signify their general character as the attendants 
of ihirgii, yet there are abstract ideas behind them which 
their names clearly imply. As, for example, one Yogini is 
called Kfcmt meaning ‘auspicious,’ another is called Liliana 
or 'greed,’ and so on. As the name Yogini suggests, they 
ought to betray a meditative nature. But the appearance 
of most of them is fierce and ugly. Thus, like the Sakii 
images, in general, they combine both the fierce and medi¬ 
tative aspects expressed in the poses of all t heir represen¬ 
tations. 


* Indian Museum Brahmanic sculpture*. f'abiiift 1fi p Xo. 3UrA. 

* Quoted by licrudtirt in ba Ch^Mtvar^a-ck i Hiamnn i. 

! Cunningham, Ancli. S. ft t> porta. VoL IX, jx <vo and p. Id. 






CHAPTER HI. 


The Mudras, Asanas, Svmjjols a no Dress in 
Brahmanic Art. 

The Mudras. —Mudras have not been given so 
much importance In Brahmanic sculpture as they have 
been in the Buddhist iconic art. ^ Mudras are certain 
positions of the hands and fingers assumed by the figures in 
a sculpture to symbolise certain mythologit fact or some 
benign action on the part of the divinity. The Bhumis' 
pnr$ti~mudrfi, for instance, in Buddhist art has a my¬ 
thological episode behind it. Brahmanic images have 
only Abbaya and Varada mudras in common with I lie 
Buddhist, sculptural figures. The reason why mudras are 
Jess important in orthodox Hindu art tuay be explained 
■ by the presence of their substitutes in a great number 
of weapons and attributes held by the Brahmanic deities. 
The B uddha figures are generally devoid of any such 
weapons and material symbols. Again the mudrSs in the 
'BrilEmanic literature convey, also, the sense of certain 
symbolical marks of paint borne by the devotees of differ¬ 
ent religions sects. These ntudras or marks have names 
for them according as they refer to the gods concerned. 
'Thus nineteen mi mi tan are known to be of Visnu. Some of 
them are, dmikha, cftkrn, gads, padma, srivatsa. kaus- 
tuhliu, vaim-'nilla, etc. *&iva has ten mudras sacred to him, 
sc., the Ungam or the phallic symbol, the trident, the 
rosary, Jnmaru* etc. ’Stlrya or the sun has one mudril, 
namely, the lotus. Ganeifa has seven tnvdrfi#, some of 
which are the tusk, the goad, the axe, the rice-ball, etc. 
The m minis for Snriiswati are the lute, the book and the 
rosfuy. Similarly the mndrii for Agni is seven flames. 1 

fwxnr »wnf»fKi i 
D 

..fanv*»sfx!r: i 

fttfW'fkfviisrTWT i 
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Thus it is obvious that in orthodox Hindu literature tha 
mudras are the symbolic reproductions of the characterifltic] 
emblems of the divinities and not, generally speaking, the 
peculiar positions of the Imnd^ and fingers ns those of the 
Buddhist figures- Such mudras as of the latter kind axe 
usually assumed by the Hindu devot ees and are really more 
for t be worah i ppers t Uati for the worshipped. The fciv that 
may be seen in EraI j manic sculpture are described below. 
TIic i,rifdr,is in fhe sense of marks as detailed above have 
a special importance from the monographic point of view, 
inasmuch as they appear to be the key-note* of the charac¬ 
teristic definitions of the particular deities 

The Abhaya-modra, —Literally Abhaya ’ means 
* no fear , i-e. ateetkm. In this posture one hand should 
be raised witn the palm outwards. Many multi-handed 
images of Brahmanism represent this mudra in one of 
their hands. 

The Varada mudra. —la the posture of Varadtt 
conferring a boon } the hand Imnga down with the palm 
inwards. The images of gods and goddesses mostly show 
this posture in one of their hand*. 

Asanas- —The subject of Asanas is likewise not very 
informative so faros the Brahmonte images are concerned 
;' lMno literally means 4 sitting’ or ‘the object to sit npon.' 
bur as understood in the Yoga literature, it siernities a 
variety of modes of sitting partly with the help of which 
ah-I tract meditation is performed by a devotee, Icoao- 
grnphically, the Amva refers to the particular positions 
aaetimed by the deities, male and female, in their sculptural 
rp>resentataonm Amna* are, in fact, physical postures of 
the legs and feet just an mudraa arc postures of the hands 
and fingers. The Brohmanic images are to be seen niainiv 
in four poeturBS—-namely, the standing, sitting, riding 


svw: wtftgt i 

* * * * ■ * # » m V **, 

^Ti Tfwrfcvrw vw i 
WSWT'?- TflT ’TrilTWr^S. imaI 
H'Hiw* evi TstUT i,.., 

Tfii $lvdrri~prak(ira*a r in T«nt™ «ira 
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on either a vehicle or an animal, and reclining. Strictly 
speaking, the A&tna ought to have reference to sitting only; 
but. in point of fact, so far as iconography is concerned, it 
has come to have an extended meaning and includes the 
two other postures mentioned above. Thus, the Praiyn- 
hd/irinanOt though, in fact, a standing posture, is an illus¬ 
tration of this extended meaning. 

The reason why the images of the divinities have been 
represented in A-ianat is probably evident enough. The 
images constitute one of the several ways in which prayer 
or devotion for the Divine in the Hindu sense is performed. 
And needless to say also that all forms of Hindu worship 
are governed by the practical side of the Yoga philosophy. 
Thus, in the Pail nfijala philosophy, the Asm in has been 
discussed as au important topic. Some of them, as given 
in the Yoga philosophy, are—the Padmasana (lotus), Vlra- 
suna (heroic), Bhudraaana (decent), Svastik&s&na {like 
the mystic sign), Dai.idasann (staffs), Sop/L-rayasatm (sup¬ 
ported), Paryarikasana {bedstead), Sainasaiiisthaiiasana 
(evenly balancedU and so forth," Besides these, we possess 
accounts of the JfiSn&sana (wisdom), Vajrasans (thunder¬ 
bolt), Yogfisana [abstract meditation) and Xlnlhiisana 
(the archer’s-position). Of these we detail below only 
(hose tJiab^re commonly to be met with in connexion 
with tlnr'Brah manic images. 

./The Padmasana, —11 is a kind of squatting posture 
'ttt'Which the heels of both the legs are drawn to touch the 
upper thigh joints. According to some authorities, the 
toes of the feet should also be held by two hands placed 
cross-wise at the back,’ With the exception of the last 
condition, many figures may be found in this posture, 

1 i PStnnjala SStm 4U. Sadhwia Pada. CommauLai r 

by Vy&*» — wp, 't .1 w5r*nf, trikr,.. . wai*«*rt^if=r i 

vnfr^T wrvfW ^ -i 

RufirB-YSumla-Tr.alm. pat ala 23, vcnn? 27 . 

Cf- wvil 4 fa«if!yi^ f octet 5 1 

WCVlft Hdi*! |W VTiW *JV I 

According to Vufetfan — piloted by ViiBAn llhikkhu in his Yoa»- 
rtrttik* (BcftMwJ, p, 173 
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1 * | TH f cross-legged position in winch the 

hands should be laid on the Jap. 1 A considerable mini her 

f hisplSrt^ 08 n tmdl ' Ic0n °g ra P h y is to b© found in 

J,, JK VlR f mode of «> which one 

jjj ; 1 Jia t ve Uj .^ P Jaoe ^ on the knee of another and 
flit■ other leg mil remain on the ground. 4 Images repre- 
sentflrl in tins posture are not rare.* ~ F 

in wbSb * V ^KJ8ANA —-The erect posture of squatting 
r. Inch the digits of feel arc placed at both the pits of 
tin* leg;, and thighs * Examples of this style of sitting 
are usually met with in Brahma me sculpture!* 

the PAIiYAXKASAXA —a particular kind of posture to 
a practised sitting bn the liams. According to Vusisfhft, it 
is nearly the same its the Yir^ana. The word * Paryafcka ’ 
means * couch / * a palanquin - and thus, it appears to be 
the kind of reclining posture, in which one travels in a 

SXT ? lie - RgU ? of ihe Anaata-.«yf Yiagu mav be 
desr ribed m having the posttire of Panja&hf. Referring 

the meanm| of couch and the connexion with Yir&sauiC 
' €Sf;ri he the Arddiut Paryahkamna as the post ure 
^ to dangle freely, the other 

olded up horizontally. Images represented in this 
posture are abundant iii n uini>er + " 

^fUTraW *S?C 1|?| ifi^T Ufff I 

Wl¥r- ^ | 

^ 0 _ . Kudrn Yamnb Toatm. 

® BO , • '"“‘"H?™* l l 10 nested image of Vismi from Mathura, 

the *»(«[] image;, of Vi snu, £fva [mm GiidJU * * 

»tfiSFT W'JTmf ! 

wipwt fHNrdt ikrwSflf rm{ t 

Kr Mfliiimjidii's Tantrft siru, 

Cp. wmtNWvftof ft-mtf-fr. w *?pCTr. i 

K H-■ TVjf-^^r *rx ?l* n3«tsj^.ir*f | ViidLHtlK'v, foe. mi, 

* K "° te+ i0T ft**™®* seated imago of Si™, Nagpur, H. A. 21. 

*mm w^r i to? i 

4 f.,* VmSbJWo Yogn-sira. 

the mitlm * * *' ilaht^t-njurti **f litencira explored hy 

mr * ' !iari imasw - ** yf 
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THE Va.TKASAJJA.—T he kind of posture in which the 
lower portions of the legs are inversely laid upon both the 
thighs. 1 The palms of the hands will rest upon the thighs. 
Examples of images, in this posture, are rather rare in 
Brshnmnic sculpture. 

THE SLTDBA6ANA-—A kind of archeria attitude in 
which the right knee is advanced and tile left is retract¬ 
ed. 1 The statues of VSlShl, Mahfj-Laksim are to be found 
illustrating this posture. Another variety of this posture, 
rightly speaking, the opposite of this—is called the Prahjil- 
li/ihdmna in the inode of which, the left leg is advanced 
and the right one is retracted. In this posture may he 
found represented the images of Mali is a-Marti dim or 
Katyuyanl Durgit. 

THE SOPA^RAY.ASANA,—The kind of sitting posture ill 
which the knees of the erect legs are placed against a 
wooden bar called the “Yoga-pattaka” (called f hang,in 
in the vernacular).* Many i mages of ancient India may be 
noticed for this pasture in iconic representation. 1 

THE SUKHASANA.— There is no technical description 
for it to be found in the Sanskrit literature. But it means 
literally ‘sitting at ease,’ Thus, it comes to be nearly the 
same as what has been called the Arddha-parijankosann 
(vide ante), 

yf The Symbols. —Symbols stand as the infallible con¬ 
nections between the main ideas and the corresponding 


'did: srjswrt as*! i 

»T1 fu Ts ^ig mi, a I Tantm-ritra. 

V^STT i.r^<5illT J-r'JIJ.H I 

1 itrTT^ 5-firn wit efwwrI 

Ani&Ffcowj, commentary by BhumtA* 
Cp, aha r ipnrwfii i 

^ fWir i 

*'*r^n ^nrtn^ ^riu• wil c ■jilFfiini \ A^rii Pumnii, 

1 X YJkuuspiti aiiimV Oh** to PiTtafljal 

aiitniR Na 40, 

1 Tiike< fcr liUnatmtiw, iJws imrtge of Br^hoLi from G4rbwa t show¬ 
ing clenr indent bn of thi.~ niiftlf of fitting. 
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images, which may be regarded as the outcomes thereof. 
The distinct km, which exists amongst the essentially sepa¬ 
rate ideas, is carried and retained by means of symbols. 

- IeonograpliieaLly, the symbols serve* as the keynotes of 
correctly identifying an image anil distinguishing it from 
all the others* The whole idea of a deity appears first to 
have been conceived in a symbol or two in an abstract 
form and then was expressed in art in the shape of speci¬ 
fic material symbols The abbreviated mark by which the 
idea underlying an image becomes at once conspicuous be¬ 
fore the mind is what is meant by a symbol in i conog r a phi** 
Thus, for instance, the symbols of an urn arid .1 dolphin in 
the case of n female deity at once strike the keynote of the 
idea of the river goddess Ganges. Now „ the question arises : 
How ore the symbols expressed in Indian sculpture 7 In 
a general way, it may be said that they have been repre¬ 
sented aj? accessories to the main figures by weapons, 
vehicles and certain peculiar marks (chin km}. The sym¬ 
bols stand, in fact, aa the * conductors T between the image 
and its idea. Thus the observation of tlie elephant in the 
image of I n dr a brings back the whole idea of royalty of 
which an elephant used to be a fundamental emblem- 
The bull, in Ind ia, is a symbol of Dlmrma and was, thus, 
used as the vehicle of Bfva* the great Yog?. The inner 
meanings of these symbols have been given in the presiding 
chapters id connexion with the deities concerned* Symbol* \ 
1 iam was no doubt, in practice m other ancient countries of 
the world but certainly not to the extent and perfection m 
l ; weis readied by India in her iconic sculpture* That is why 
J the art of India has been called 1 * * the symbolic art 5 by some 
of the western thinkers. The symbols of fiah p the peacock t 
the serpent, the hull, etc., were the only ones need in differ¬ 
ent countries to express certain spiritual meanings, 1 But 
nowhere, as in India, perhaps, symbolism was developed 
add worked with such wonderful definiteness in both ari 
and religion; The &&la*jram cakkra and the Siva Untjam 
arc the cxanipleifof pure symbolism, Symbolism in India, 
presumably unlike other countries forms a particular sys- 


1 Uhl 1 of the earliest symbol! of the gaviour wdw thr lith* The* 

symbol uf tbs peacock £tom4 far immortality, that of the dragon ar the 

serpen* for S'Li.tn. 
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tciu of. tipiisnnl or worship called, the PrtUjknrpsmtia. it is 
indispensable, therefore, in dealing with our subject, to 
give below some important symbols of Briihmanio gods 
with their technical meanings. 

&RTVATSA —It is a symbol of Vi|uu, Itis described as 
a curl of hair on the breast of Visuu. This mark 
can be seen on the images of Vistrn as Viiaudent 
and as I near nations. 1 

6ARNGA.—The bow of Visuu. Probably it was made 
of horn. 

V CASK A (SITDAR^ANA). — The d is cus of Via pit. It is 
said to be full of lustre and of sharp edges, and is 
said to have been given by Siva to Visum 1 

SAMK HA (PASCAJANYAV—The conch of Yisnn as Yasu- 
deva. It was used by Sri Krisna ns n sort of 
bugle for military and other signals. It is said 
to Rave been made from the bones of a whale. 

GADA (KAYMODAKI).—The club of Visuu. Another 
name for this mace is AVwmorfn 

SOLA (OR TRlSULA) —The trident of Siva. It was 
used by him as a spear with three sharp heads, 

KAPALA.—It means *a skull'—a symbol of Siva 
as he was called Xapalabhrit (a bearer of a skull), 

PIN AKA.— The bow of !§iva. 

K it a it iN’ia —A chib or staff with a -iknll at the top 
considered as the weapon of Siva. 

JAT h (KAPABDAKA-The matted hair of Siva. 

KA HAND ALL).— A water-pot used by ascetics. It is a 
symbol of Brahma. 

SRUK— A symbol of BralimS, It is a kind of wooden 
ladle, usesl for pouring clarified butter on sacri- 


1 * 5 sw-wuw* ! w^fwir r swsfnr^t i Hu moebuaim. M«t>, frsifwn# 
TtHTTm '-!•(*'1 K?-lra Siimi's ouuim«niiu'y to 

Antrltou. 

wit 3tip arw 7 ? fvwi wt vt?j > 

Tara ware s'.si-) fww w* 

Vfimana Fiirttia, Adhyaya T«. 
For the origin of 8udrMm t the mvtliol. rgit-al account infra, 
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tirial ike (usually made of t rees like Pahlea or 
Ichadira). It measures one yard. 1 

1 SHUBA.—A symbol of Brahma. It is also a sort. of 
sacrificial ladle. It measures one cubit. 1 

KUXTUKA.— A bowl-si n aped vessel- It is nearly the 
same as Katiifindaltt, 

AKSAMALA OB "SOTRA.—It is a common flymbol lift’d 
by several deities, more especially by Brahma, 
Agni and Dtugjt. It means ‘a siring of bends. 
It is generally made of Pvdrdikfa seeds, corals, 
crystals, rubies, gems, etc," 

LAItPUitA,-—A symbol of G&neia- It ifi a kind of 
sweetmeat, being a round ball of sugar, wheat or 
rice-flour, ghee and apices. 

PARA&U_A bat tic-axe. It is one. of the symbols of 

Gaoeia, 

SAKTI—A kind of missile, probably a spear. It is a 
weapon of Stand a or Ksrttikeya. 

PaSCA-SARA—A group of five arrows, being the 
symbol of Kama.* 

vajua (KULiSaj.—T he thunder-bolt of Iiidra. Accord¬ 
ing to tile J PurUjid, it is said to have been 
made by Tvast 5 with the help of the Sun s rays. 
The JihtQavtila Parana gives the legend of its 
being made from tlie bones of the sage Dadkiei 
for the purpose of killing the demon ritra,* 

b 1 uwtHjpw flTvbnsifiWtva \ 

m‘ smnrif: wftftifi t 6aWatatn*vrfL 

Ab->. m wrwrif ews^Ci*ti 

i .... w# vrmrvr i 

Kltyfiyunit Smuta-sutra, commentary. 

f '1 lit spiriliuil inoniBgi-—'<(11- arrSWT 

*1 WW5 | ^ 

* Tilt* five ftTTftWB .w—V V'nn*n,I 

wam omvr inftfwnr, tns da®™. ^ i in the 

Nfifrla-faiijx! . 

* iftr^n: « RW1 f*ww*~q f 

m mmrrn t 
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—Especially, a symbol of V arena, It is also 
a weapon of Duiga. It means it. noose or a cord. * 1 

PA^TDA—A at aft. The sceptre of Yama, the king of 
iuferiiaJ Regions. It is a symbol of authority 
and punishment. 

L’ARMA—Literally, 'skin,*— it oieaus a * shield * which 
is made of hard skin. It is one of Lite weapons 
of Duiga. 

K EiETA—A diioid. 

VALLAKI — 1 The Indian lute. An emblem of Maras vat:. 

PATTIS A.—A kind of spear with a sharp edge. It is a 
symbol of Kfirodnri. 1 

AJUtlTA-GHATA.— A vessel containing nectar. It is a 
symbol of Laksoii. 

&BI-FHALA.—The Bilva fruit. It is, alsto, a symbol ot 
Laksmi. 

Dr^Ss.—The subject of dross has not been treated 
anywhere in Sanskrit in any tnonograpineal treatise. The 
materials concerning it lie scattered here and there, 
in promiscuous contents, especially in books of the kavya 
and the dramatic literature. Generally speaking, the 
varieties of dress were largely dependent upon local influ¬ 
ences and in lithie art* they were TfEerdffj governed, by 
■ [liferent centres of h id fa fiart. The °& dre^* iuvlud- 

i: t orrumients, atv to be determined by the clai^ of repre- 
tentative people to whom it should Elly be apportioned 


f^fTwrfa Wtti I 

-w* Tsfjffl wm m^rtSmui Malaya 1* t Adhyaya LI 
\_rnrLn. *wr*sTH*ri fiwwnl vwPfH I 

Bhigavfita P, r Skandha fl* 

i wa* .,..i lg'WP Miff *wr wur *n*rw *wt fmf* wi *t *i 

I'F^ra v vHj .**, i yftciflpAtyft-AlhidtmiiB.. 

1 irifift \4iiJnjTintL 

fww'w ^ \ 

w.wrfm ■mircfw tnwifw h%&*h i . 

op. abu- 1 VaEahm MlhiiVu Brtb*t 

SafpluM H Dhftp, 53. 
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Thus, we find the kings wear the royal costume, the war¬ 
riors the military dress, the ascetics the hermits robe, the 
ladies have their own dress, especially rich in ornaments 
mid gems. IctmographioaUy* Vhnu {whether, as Vasudeva 
or Nariiyu^a), Indra, Kubcra and of hem. who ng*™* 1 
ideal royalty, put on gorgeous royal dress. Siva. Brahma, 
Acid and others, who represent ideal ascotien.ni, put on 
the requisite robe of a Tog}. Likewise, burya, bkanda 
and others, who particularly typify martial activities, 
are dressed m military costume, In arms and armours. 
Durgi, Laksmf or Sfl, Kali «M* other female deities 
are attired, in sculpture, in various ornaments and jewels 
as tit for ladies of a high social standing- Ihe eoburs of 
garments have also been ment ioned in Sanskrit books. As 
this points to the fact that ancient images used to be 
painted iu colours, according to the divinities they referred 
to, we are also informed that such colours for ress were 
chosen us would match the particular complexion of a 
deity. Thus, Visuu, who was of a bluish cob nr had. 
in representation, a yellow garment. ..iiinarv, ' **y_j 
Brahma, Lftksml, who were of fair complexion, were roh™ 
in red clothes. With these few general remarks, wb pro* 
eeod tr> detail below some technical expressions of dre^ 
and ornaments m particularly referring to the Brahma tut 

images. * 

VAN All AW .—A bug garland of woodland flowera, 
such as was usually worn by \isyu as \asudev . 

KAUSTCHHA.— Name of a celebrated gem obtained 
with thirteen other jewels at the churning of the 
ocean and worn by VUnu on Ins breast. Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhngavaia PurGvta* it is a kina or 
ruby 1 brilliant as thousand suns.’ 

KEY PfU OR AKGADA -An armlet It is one of the 
ornaments worn by the figures of ^ u&u on the 
upper anus/ 

KUSDAW.—it is an ear-ring. One of the ornaments 
of Visiiu and other gods. 


*r w: 1 

mrnrmk tftfSm i Subda-milft. 
PfmmtnV NStya-ilstif* rh*pt« 21 
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KIRTC A.—It is a high diadem or crown an worn by the 
%ores of Vlsnu. According to ancient Sanskrit 
texts, it is the same as Mubnfa or a crown. 1 * * 4 

PITAMBARA—A yellow robe It also means Visiiu, 
who used to put on yellow clothes, 

DDlCYA VESA—literally,‘tie dress of the north,’ h 
is spoken of in connection with the image of 
.Snrva, whose cult is said to have come from the 
north. ^ Thus, the dreas of Sftrya is similar to the 
of t he people of the Himalayas. The Ions 
jacket, the thick covering of the legs and feet all 
support this conclusion!. What, an? commonly 
believed to he * long b oots 1 of Sfirva are. in fact, 
a pair of hose as worn by the Tibetans and other 
people of the hills to serve as shoes and socks. 

COL AKA.—A garment reaching to the feet, The image 
of ftQrya is to bo clothed in a cahakn.* 

KRlTI'fVAS V—A idress made of akin or leather. It is 
an epithet of Siva, who, as on ascetic, used to put 
ou the tiger's skin.* 

JATAAIUKUTA,—A crown made up of plaited hnir * 
It is commonly noticeable in the bead of a Siva 
image. 

SI KL’i.MBARA,—The white dress ivs worn by BralimAd 

CIRAKA —A necklace of pearls consisting of four 
strings. An ornament of Stands. 

KARNAVALI — A kind of earring, specially applicable 
to the ear-ornament of Pgrvati and other god¬ 
desses. 

1 f«tt* AT* W fwifk *** «r • t'fjvrtla |Mi tit. 

Vik als^i i short paper an the subject by Mr Ojlii in the Blinn- 
d 'Hnt m-.ration Volume. Here, theauthor takes Hrita as n 

ulnJ kbit) of mututn. Rut tlir distinction see ms to be arbitrary as the <« 
!.i -u - stmjr prove — sjarfr rot fipTrifc vvf ffv (Vrhntraii. 

1 firvi.,.. i tv Tjr^-fwrTH " iMntsy {'j. 

4 ....... Vide ante. ‘■Pfofiw of plljjrinmtv ” 

* <? wvi KtimAro-. I, &4. 

* A vftsjwwf ^-irvfrar: i NiUy&-«iHtr» r eWp 2! 

* Suniladv. the doth of Acni ia ml, that of YXyuh nf varieen* <l 

aoloiir. that at h irhlte. 
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LA MB AKA.—Pendants. It forms a part of Gnuri’s 

ornaments. 

KARNAPC.lt A.—An ornament, for ears shaped like a 
flower. It is mentioned in Sanskrit hooks in con¬ 
nexion with the representations of Pfirvati, 

KAB!>TKA .—It means an ear-ring of a round shape. 11 
is to be noticed in the ears of the image of Kali. 1 

M A S' I -KU ND ALA.—An ear- ring set with genua. A' undalo 
is spoken of as a full decoration for the ear:'. 
The image of Laksmi has this ornament in her 
ears. 

KUNTALA LAKA.—The waving hair of the head, 

MEKHALA —A rich belt of jewelry, which covers the 
loins. Technically, it is composed of eight strings. 
Mekhalii is one of the ornaments of Sri or Luksnii. 1 
According to Bharat a, the jewels composing it 
arc pearls. 

KATAKA.—A bracelet of gold. It is an ornament of 
Laksmi. 1 

KANCt'KA,—A jacket. It is ft dress fitting dose to 

the upper part or the body. It also means an 
armour. It is a dress of Lakson but in her case, 
it is, no doubt, a female bodice.* 

imr i Nafya^istra, cb*p. 2i. 

vi'ff ihwt sfavhe+i 
rwr ^Rrr ■**;: 'nfVirfH 1 l 

r> . - * - - ** 

i fSil'CIVT v'l’wjfS TwfC'iq'ft'fT *f i S(iL}'a--iMtr», Ibid, 
uwr *"*1 1 

^TisiTftfibra "71 WTW i Ibid, 

wr ^Tcvrir vrftsff* v i 

4ttto ^ vtai I MrdM. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTS ON IMAGES. 

Three forms of an imago 

srrfuiiT **^*11 ™r fw i 

Sukra-nTti-sam (Jibfioanda* CaJoulUt)* 

faafnj i 

fwmw^irw <rrFirifr 
httvrn HnrHsw ht* 4| wrfswt i. 

wwrtHMT 0=1 
irT^jiFTMwimrT v* 4 jnrt fVtj t 

Ibid. 

SpeoHic&tioti of bunds for symbols :— 

’W^ ^ sr c-isn. ^ *n* ^ iprij i 
w ipnt mf | 

ursf *t wh ^ «?ni j 

**** *1 3 Wf mwf * s««*| > 

Ibid. 

Colon ring of iniuLferf :— 

I WTSfl M i L ^TffT l 

"V*is‘; n «rB»^j?irrwTni!v«rnw : 

ww^r^-i'. qpr ti 

w *fIF g IftlfT mf q rr^T | 

mif g ^hw^hjat srftr p 
mifr Tft# Halt wt «r?ri%T 

HTC*^ ^PITHl HI ffWTTt r| 3«JM1 
w * r. iff WTHHIT Hjirfa If 

srflr vwi fkw ^wi 

Ibid. 

SadA-Siva :— 

sttsiT | 

TWFsnj^rrc^t 1 

Yayu-pLirana. 
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Claim — 

tj -kiiT| S HH.4 - if ? flfWIi-H«*.“**;« t 

llevl Curiinii. 


■Skanda :— 

■J 

rTO ^rai W #V# l 


Qiidted m V&flhftsputi'a T&tfrlAnA-piiddhtitL 


i.+ ;\nrHi :■ — 

WflVW stttttt I 

f fa^ h« \ w \u 

Si]krjwtiti-a&ra> 


M;iL -Lakbtiii:— 1 

wrjrtt jtst ^ i 

wni P#ri fwft **! 3 

Msrkandoya Purina. 


VaaurJfVft :— 

f*TT VT*5T- f^rr^ni 'TyH^- I 

^Tiir^trf *zw ^ *€t 1 

NiVradiy a-P li ra n fl. 


Liak^mi r— 

f^rl tVu I 

S\TTii ^wm 1 

Pafic*-ritrft. 


Hayagri t» :— 

^fiwrw Siwfa- i 

$V^,*im * : C" 'IHT' i 
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1 ndm l— 


Yaina : 


Nirriti s- 


r^r^pf w^^rtrw ?rf ^Ff ^vt: i 

t^r wxw** i 


ir^ wm ir^t ^ 

WI TTT! *RH i^Tift t^Nffr^r^ ! 


Th* *fS iwhrnmftTi i 


Hem-id r I* 


1jjf% arff wm %% fli** i 
^Hiquriifli w*H tv^p ifr*rr ^ s 
ffra^w •fsjww^Jwn i 

wifriwnnr i 

*r*f iNtsw Fsffa 1 

^ TTur-: ** ifltrr 4ti^nTPTCvtT 

in 1*1 **J I 

To liVdEktt j>paddb at i„ 


*Hl' 1 C«HJ. ^ ^3T- S+^TVT^'rTT^ | 

Sfr#T*wrwt wr^f ¥T*n?£trir ^ ^rr^r i 
VWlifT ftiptr erqT m MTJP i 

E^r^r j i 

^*r ^rwrwt w NiTnfr i 

^ *rq iTTWTiTTWTFsriiWai s 
’W fa I *u I ^fiS'S! w WTWrft WITf IS 

mTiiW- «t Sfifi !C*^ | 
^frWT fffw% rp?J ^ ^TTTirrT | 

Tfnptif wtwk Frf* ■ 

*ftsw Trt mm* *f i 

iT*t Tnrrr- fSTe# r HH«S<lT*f' | 

Iftitl* 


frwwT T¥wwrr *p ^.»*i*tiff-c- i 

irrqr^ jto i 

EWTf■ ipaKJTMKqiH i 

rfjjpfc^r i 

#*Jl 4" BaUWST 41II *4H I 5 *TH»F I 

Ibid. 
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V*yu : 


Yalhii&y! 


Canid a 


«iw fr*T inri irar i™ * Tnnr 
^-iti wi™t fa* 

ifflT * *TfWT Fir*i 

/ftfrf 


v $-*+** * ^ i 

w:tH 7^T %WI#T \ 

Lakmn*rmtiitrruh f t qoutol by H^umdri, 


w^k 1 #nrn^i ! * af ’*rnnfi' i 

*nai r t-fi^-i^*«« i 

wr™. a *?r*4 *-* ,j *« faffaiTT i 

l^T q ^ ^TTF^f *n"EFT 

*tt*i t W a 

rsn#r iji S'i (fiar^ * r*« r I 

Ymn Lt-tl ]in nus>tt Ara . 


S&nuvatl : — 

*1 rrawi * ' 

**"5 qndm * fa*#f *f« ** I 
ij^s w~*tq vm r*f •*1' i 

*tknww tV** *r «** < 

44 ifST W 'Tf rf VU^HWM t 

Vftyu-FmAtia 


Prajlpiiti — 

infrrfwfr * 

■Stt *% ffanffi * \rm"ifw- • 

-C&uHWffl. qworted in H vtnA&i- \ >to*- Idi:ind a 
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APPENDIX B. 

BKNAEES kjonghraphical notes * 1 

For some tim^ \ wan examining arid exploring the southern 
part of the city of Renarss and came across soirs-? aneienE 
images and statues, worthy of attention and Full of icoriograpliica] 
interest. They are not in their original sit*B : some of which could 
he known from inquiry, A lew of the imaaps though mutilated 1 
are casually worshipped, and others are lying nnconed For at the 
loot of trees or on the bank of a ^ereii tank. The itmtgea may 
be described one by one by the help of illuatratinns entitled 
below „ 

Pig, 1.—Found at a place Piear the Purfma durgiiharl in 
Kengali Tola, set against a wail Its provenance is unknown. A 
standing statue of a form nf Ihtrga called Sftrva^mangfthi It has 
four bands, alt broken more or lesst. Only tbs lower left and the 
lower right hands are distinctly visible. The left hand holds a 
fruit presumably Matuluhga pAofo {citrw mtdicc t) From its uppear- 
aneo, and the right one is in the Tfirodn posture. There ji a 
lower garment from the waist down to the feet, A girdle fn&tena 
her doth round the loins, The female sigma of hreaats are tracF?- 
able The deity stands by the side of her vehicle, a lion rerlimng 
on its four feet. The fiffUre appears to be very old. The con¬ 
struction of such sculptures* due to the Tantrik influence of the 
Pala kings is generally attributed to the period between snO-1200 
A.D The cognizance of lion and Mdliiunga flower as parts of 
the statue agrees with the Oh y firm of Surm-wwhijttla winds \ 
quote in the footnote* and therefore 1 may call the ligure 
^arM> mahtjala. 

ft measure* '-V x 3 , Made of bufT-colourod Band* stone. 

Fii£. 2.—‘Found encased in a broken miniature shrine situated 
in the flewdoA of a small house, in the Mahal a called Dounriabir, 
north of Rhelnpur Tblii/ The iguro Lb said to have been re¬ 
covered from the foot of a fallen Swm tree* where i.t was originally 


Reprinted from tin? dcnimal of the U.P Historical Society, IU2I 
1 The Hindu Seriptwfp strictly fiirWd* any worship of nuitflated 
images. 

* 'sra^r f w hshn' ! i ymu i 

i Bibhotboca hidk aL P- 

+ 'wnrift wrt wr w tfvrff viwsf urifrfkww- ^ * (*h i q ^ 

TntTPT»I*inf J ■■ 

SritAttva nidhi r p. iU (Vankatesvar Prassj, 

* Tbt* figure is now in th* author's collection at Renans 
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situated. It is an image of Vaiynnvij the contort '.if Visnn, seated 
m the posture called .1 rcMAu -parymifk&s&na* The whole body is lik* 

■ hat of Vis flu with the difference that it haa the female sign or 
t wo pin flip b rea ats. The figure h an four ha nd a fj oldi ng the cancmica I 
attribute of Viaaii d *c. p difn-u% club, eonrh-&hd! and lotus t broken 
away). Tile godded wears a km{a-mukufa and Is richly adorned 
with ornaments. An elaborate Vanamtila [Langs round bar body 
On the waist may be seen several pendants of ornamente. On the 
hack panel 0 / the Image are fire figures of the same deity enured 
in relief, Probably they are due to the Kflyn*yuh& or minifies nt 
the goddts? The BhyFLna of the iinn^e is given in the footnote. 
The figure may he ascribed to ihn Gupta period from a eompajison 
or the Vafrusvl figure of the Indian Mttsaum MS. - of the Gupta 
gallery. 1 

It measures -" 0 1'-V Buff-coloured sandstone, 

Fi^ 3.—The present site of this, ne well as Mas fig. i is a 
small muddy platform, in the flume UaliAjlA of DaunriabLi-, op 
which -tend* a small temple of modem consiniutiou, con taming 
some old broken images. The original lomh of these figures are 
unknown, Fig. No, 3 represent* the lower pari of Natesa or 
Natarija Siva, The upper part of the sculpture is completely 
absent. The Sit.'j s^em b to be dancing on u recumbent human 
figure. He attends upon one leg, A hanging garland bs noticeable 
Two attendants st^nd on either aides represented a# mowing to¬ 
wards tiacb oilier. A detailed description of Natar&ja Siva. an 
common in Southern India, may be found in Q . Kuo's Hind 11 
Iconography. VoL It* Fart II p p T 

Fig- #.—An image of Knberu, god of wealth, It is extremely 
realistic in form. The photograph seen from a little distance has 
the fusibility of being mistaken far on* of an actual human figure. 
It is a statue In the round, bolding a moneybag with hi* left 
hand. The figure wears a rafa-pftiiirwJri and a stylish necklace 
round its neck. It has, besides, arm late and bracelets The 
upper body is naked, the Eower ha* u trace of garment, Thi- 
fi^ure has a flmall pofc-belley bo charur[eristic of Knbera images, 
Tin- style of the sculpture lead* us to place it in the Gupta 
period. It ?nay be 0 umpired. with Jigs, nf Kuhem Xo. 30(18, 

i 11 'qfkxT ^wrrr wrm r|“wii*rari^3r 1 

(HHnwi mifrr; ^#du¥n 1 " 

Iw5t Umyiiix arwrafrstfepir 

.,WVu*iir 1 (anted ip the l * Hindu Iconography Pl by iinpinath Rau|, 

L Anderson s Catalogue of the Indian Hu&euiuy 1 j qti II, p. 333. 
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3912 of the Indian Mu^um. ft fit? in with the Dhyfi ua of 
Kubera &a given in the footnote/ 

It measures .T'^'X 

l‘ 1 ig, S.—-A colossal representation of ■ Bodhmttv^ in the 
■ uurrv.ird of the TilbhAndeSvnr temple It is a st&tug out in the 
round, I he original AnAitor 14 unknown, It h;i - losT tw i 
hands and probably the lowf-i part of its body a little of which 
bckMi 1 the waist i± under the ground. What remain* of tlio bod i 
measures above ! ft... and so the whole length of it may be c^LimaC-d 
at hhoiit Hi ft. rhere is a broad neokWc round the neck and 
Hti. big earrings hanging from the ears of the figure. Bodbl&nttvn 
in)i.vge& are not ?ater than the Gupta period and! so it very probably 
belongs to that period. 

Fig, FI.-—Sculpture in the name locality representing the 
river godded Gunge-, The lignrn ha< two hand*, in one nF which 
-‘’hr 1 holds a lotus with the stalk. Her right hand rents upon the 
body of a female attendant* There is another attendant on her 
left side. She i^eems to stand upon a Jfofttir or crocodile. ] L , ^ 
vehicle/ 

ft mean tires 22 w x 9C 

Fig. T. — An er^ct figure of n form of -Sira recognisable by the 
-lj? n the Boll Nandi couch ant beside its left foot ft hji > four 
hands all brokers. There fa a garland probably of human skulls 
reaching the feet of the deity. A jafii-mnhu[a y faintly visible on 
Hu- head, The figure strongly referable* the fig, Miso. ft (Ander- 

Cut. 11^ p. ntti? of the Calcutta Museum, CoitseqiiflZittji tt 
belongs to the Gupta period. 

Locally, Tilbliiindo.4var t an the plinth of ^ red temple, 
placed against the wall/ 

It measures S' lV v \ J i' m 


“ fqwwn^ffli i 

TrtmTrPaw fwnfrnt «rti i 

y «- - * * - * * u 

wv^v *nf nr~w i 

fin&iwMfoj w^ -. 

Matnya Parana. Adhyrnn -32-23-%, 

I hf 'inscription, states that KhIh ^ should hv. reprinted a- holri- 
Jiig * ulub. The objeci beJd by oar 6gum hwks either like H club or a 
Putw of money. I am Lncliut^ to take It a.? the hitter. 

I Lie sculpture in n whole hours ^omc ideutiiv the figure of 
fJmiI §"- fllartrrthm gJVfcii in G- JW& «Hindu Iconiigmphv " Vol IL 
Fart n. Plate CLY, 

p Now preserved in the author’* collection at Benare*. 
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Fig, 8 .—An image of Snfyya* the flim-god stun dint; mi a 
fotns + The honws and the charioteer are wanting. The main 
figure has two hands holding lot use? partially damaged. Behind 
hin bead is a plain halo, on either aide of it are two female figure¬ 
in 11 Fmtyalidha TT postures represented os shooting arrows; they 
are probably representations of the ami's my«; The figure of 
Siiiyya wears boots f?) a charaeteriatic of Burya figures. Between 
his two feet is a female figure, probably of Ushfts, or the Dawn, 
To the right of the main figure is tm erect male figure holding two 
indistinct objects (a pen mid Jin ink-pot ?) To the left, in a 
bearded mule figure with a big sbii! in Ilia hand. These two 
figures are known ah ihone of Dauda and PifujaU r By the side* 
of these figures, are represented two wives? of Burya r Batumi and 
t'AAflp, the former bolding acAorori nr a tfy-d&p, the latter’s hands 
are broken olL L 

The sculpture appears to lie fairly uM. It. is situated fti the 
foot of a Bo tree }mt to the soothfast nf the Bhelupnr TbltiA. 

It measures 2 r -3*x I Made of Hand-stone, painted red. 

Fig, ft. An erect Hgnre of Buddha. The figure p« devoid of 
head being completely broken ofi. The neck shows a decent 
necklace. Probably a thin garment is worn by the figure as it 
evidently shows no sign of nudity. The statue is mode of rod- 
*tone of Muthura wewd the material of Buddha images of the 
Kuflban age. The general style of the sculpture leads me to assign 
it to the early Uiipta period, This conclusion ol mine was sup- 
ported by Prof D, R. Bhandnrkar, now in the Calcutta University, 
whom I showed a photograph of this image, 

1 justify.^- The sculpture is si lusted under a tree on the 
Durgakund Road, to this south of the VmAnAgrBin House its 
early site is unknown. 

Fig, 10,- A standing four armed immj> a of Viggn. The? is a 
most perfect sculpture of Visnn that has ever been seen. Eiospt 
the four hand* so badly damaged, the image lh otherwise quite in 
tjict. It is boldly and spiritedly designed and carved The mild 

1 The Dhynna of Wurya 

hi m iii* uv*s?i i wwrwimiMM m w*| vorw ra i 


tmrvrVt ^ arWt fa i—Pi irisaf! vp^f ^ vridc s%w*TfSl i 

Milay* Purina, _4< 1 hysyii 232-2‘E#. 
i^vw-vsrr*<< = T^ ■nia'rflj wrffw* 
far* mil a w h 

VT#T €TfT *f*T fJVWTTT * 

%nrfi\ uwm^, pp, 14 is -149, 
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seranily rtf uprasiuii of the figure endowed with a superhuman 
^tatelinea-i, the plaeid and meditative ga&o of the ’-t-anding figures, 
and above a]l the most successful pone of the kneeling worshippers 
showing tEieir devout expression render the whole piece of sculp- 
tu» » real triumph of the Indian artist. Whether we regard the 
erace of the rum position, the exquisite finish of the statue or the 
delightful atmosphere of pnetiy and religion which surrounds this 
sculpture, we am hound to rank it Among the masterplan* of the 
world. 

Tile main figure of Vison is standing upon a lotus, has an 
ornamental nimbus and Sri vote* symbol on his client and wear- a 
hitrh diadem itrif a- mtihifo, ear-pondanta, torques, necklace*, 
Lirmlet* and a snrred thread. A girdle adorned with pendant* 
(to riinlft a H y known as f^an/ti decorates tiis waist and si garland 
(vam-milli) is thrown round Ins body reaching down to his kne^ 
Below his lotu- seat is the figure of goddee- Earth seated eros- 
legged in front over & coiled serpent. An expanded eohradioncj 
-urmountti her head. She h Hanked by two kneeling attendants 
fmcmg her one from each side, with folded hands. They appear to 
he n&giniM from the shape of the lowor pftrl of their body and 
"Tom the existence of the outspread rabrakood over their head, 
fn each Hide of this figure in an linage of a goddess riding a croco¬ 
dile, holding an indistinct objeet, ShelookS like the river godtk ^ 
rianges Iminediately under the lower right anti left hands of the 
main figure are represented two standing male figure richly attire d 
in urtiamente probably of Brahma and Utx (Mahadevah the former 
having a kamuiutah visible near his waist Behind these figure* 
lire standing two female figures, one holding ;t chouri another a 
rind or a Jot™, evidently ol and Pn^i respectively. The kneel- 
lug figures on two side-? of the main image are twn devotes, a male 
and a female with folded hands in adoration The former ha* 
close-cut hair and a heard and the latte is bedecked with various 
ornaments, 1 


“ ffww 

^nr»r w wTOr p 

» ■ * * * 

W 11 ! *TR| «WWT M!<™ 

*™rn RVW «1TNWT I M 

" W' j ** 

Apm Pumm, VM AdhB^a, 

44 fuu m mnnir^T** , ** /& 

Also laL BetnJIdri Vraiftkhnnd& m AdhyAjt I, pp, UI-U3L 
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—On th« southern bank of ti&wkhtidham lank The 
image is said to have been wavered From the bank of the * binkze-H 
into which it wan thrown at an unknown early date. 

It measures 5'x^ Made of black basaltic stone. The 
sculpture is evidently n work of the Pata period and belong* to 
tenth or eleventh century A B D, 

The whole sculpt site bear* a close resemblance tu the sculp¬ 
ture Xo- A. 7 of the Nagpur Museum, 

Fig. IL ,—A composite figure of Miibegn-raurti allowing four 
busts on four sides, Tbe posture of hands is different in each 
figure Other wise, the seated bust vmtus to be quite the same cm 
each side, A torque and -i neekhne are visible nn the neuk.Fi a* 
alfio the earrings in the earn. The figure is ^entod vrowhfegged ir 
■ !i tfogtih-ami posture, i 'I tig, 2w9. Smith's ' History of Fine- Art-Bin 
Judin and Ceylon " 

Ti^navniapad and V? s/XVII KaoV Hindu Iconography , M 
Vnl, ll ( Pt 31 p ‘I*- Thi* ^ott of image l- some! i me? nailed 
Trimurti 

It mnaanrs 2Tn l S*\ The aculpbm appear- to be old 
Its j »wvenance is unknown 


The figures which 1 identified as aorskippers may he UarucU and 
Prithvl respectively 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


1. a. Documentary History of Saruntli (b Bw# and Hindi) 

octavo; pp. X, 128, with «ix platen, Calcutta, 1018. Price 

Be, 1-8 

Jiturtuii of iii' floyal Asiatic Hnek.lt/ [Loa/k m}, Qrdobrr. IliiO. 

■■* The ifttbor uf tfu* adminddy Arranged md v, Hfl-kiforEned history 

at BtrfUUh. T!w r*Aag*n why ww shuulil acmgr»tul»te 

Hr, DhAHAE'irjjK an |b» Qiwlknl uw to wluch he has pot the U&fttflb 
and the fukiWK 1 ! 1 4 if tha proffraar* under wlrntn he bh^ studied. Hit l*&fik 
m Dot duly hi thercKiith and c&iui^Dn tiaui hut n dn-lightful guide le the 
iiiliqttiiitt, thfirchiKkgf, r»nd rampli e ia inmm oi the history 
nf ihikt fiLmoLu md itEti'wui Lte&fpnrk of SirniGhwhero ihe groat Huddhuii- 
Sjinatihit or Qitfcr huuh into bwang. He ha* Hut 4rtiljr g^'wu * fail] ujjd 
LatalUgeiH Aqyuunl i*l tin- pleire Arid Ua ezlflllng rnfnAhfr. but h?i3 supplied 
Ample nifr^uL^t to hi» idtbnkii'n Mid uai adequate imfra. Thr Bengnlr 
ebitnr to Benuren nnd S^rnAth id rartiiiute to hive n> Curnpetatii 4 

But ’ll r Hhflttmaryyfl i* mam Hum i* lAAnifid und ooiuiEjvnlialBfe 1 

.nmmr. 13 1 - eh al*a K iI a hinder may rautnxv Ui j align oC hi eh a 
iniiUftff fc Jkn AiiFil-or r rrjn. hn.-. n pibuiaarilL and a du-to roam ilyjrfv Titers 
ran be no fcwrttrr trft of library ilriU than a gniaflfaGiory imd i <trl tu3 
t mnsl abnti In diaKTCsrag the etyrnulog; of the -uFil if Spruitb, 

i.r iffipiahRKi, bn pule into Bftnnill h Ltd* mi m tli* JntAhft^. 

rend-n-d with jlhI Hie n**4fuS Lunch of archaism dited to oomtnniwcAlr 
tn ihw modfttti wrtul^m a fi^nas of Antiquity and thn okh world rinutn 
of what he iflxwdiuji Tokl thou, IL# niilve ^implicit v of tint old ■Sar> 
it sfrgnliriy attmtiva, Mr. Bb*t tileryyu H (a b* eoognAtuUtcd on a 
piectf of work w^hibitinE iuA only leomLn^ end Ubbhr T hutlitomry nkill 
and m rnaj s if t of a^|KMttiuo of vtnrb iu will , i t may bo ho|x>d ( win him 
Eueny Tmdi-r* in Llanf»mJ + n land whnte BoddhM faaflivflctti narrivn inEo 
\ Bk^nava piety pvrlwpv mofrv iLntni?tai£PAhh than in +.hn Holy Lend of 
ttorhihiani itself 

2, Literary References to Isipatana -- Prict 3«uia-. 

а. On the Geography of To-day .. rt 8 „ 

4. Identification of three Monuments at 

Sarnath ♦* .* .. ^ m 

5. Saisunaga Statues .. .. ., 3 

б. Benares Iconopraphicai Notes (UIustratedj Price K«. 1 

7- The Roman Script for the Indian 

Alphabet (/a the 

S Indian Images, Part II. Jaina and Bud¬ 
dhist Iconography (In Preporaliim]. 

9. A Documentary History of Ancient 

India {Fnderlalcn). 


To he liad a! —The Author, 

Cfr Book Dtpm, \ 

Htnaret Hindu L nititrniy, 

Imlia- 
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Plate III. 
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Plate IV 



SSttiiSrnmt VL»nu. 
■From Brnartt. 

(Of. p. K.) 












Plate, v 
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Plate VI. 
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Plate VIII. 
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{Ct,p. It) 


FF^|. .1. XrfltiUUrAviitAn, Fr&m Ga*kw^ 
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Plate IX. 



@Stry* filanrlirar], 
fir. 2 J, /mlifM* Uvfim. 

(Cl p. IT) 
















Plate X. 



Sfir yy* !>'[»}, 

from rkSmbi Siau. * 
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Plate XL 



Brahma And ]jis Confrrtft- 
VFirJioti Mucum MS. 3- 
(CL p. 13.1 
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Plate XU. 



Standing HiM-Ufliui 
From Wfnorfi. 
(CL p. SI .) 














Plate XIII 



FTum-ClawI ^ sea ted typo)- 
From Mahij/nt Siitf*, C,P. 
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Hnri-liiirin {Indian Mtwum, .V*. MM A.), Ihr rLgl.l purl, 
fijva ami tbo l«-fE part. Vifnu. 

tCf. p- 












Plate XV 
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Praritvini ,\fu*tum, 
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Provirv-Hil tuftniHr. 
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Plate XVIII 
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Plate XIX, 
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Plate XX. 


L„«w purl of X« j»fa. Kobor* (itMndSnjJ* 
From jAiHriyu^tr, Hrnctrt*. 

(Cl. p. SO, Appendi* B.) 
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Plate XX I 



KAina with hi* two wives Ftati md TrifS. 
Indian 

(€f* p. W 












Plate XXII 



Tkfcrt Nwvflijmlm i>r Kill* Pliaftn* 
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Plate XXIII 
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Plate XXIV 



izMITTI ^.PiJxns DiJrjra. 

Sn, 2; Indian Af Mum. 
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Plate XXV, 
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Plate XXVI 
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Plate XXVII. 
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Plate XXVIII 



Iwlr h !}■ or -A indri. 
Vn^iVatt Atuiturn. 
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Plate XXIX, 
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SjtfiuiVirtti. 

Prts t-i nr liiri! N imi'uih . Lw ino t. 
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Plate XXX 



Fig-, h < innugea]. 
Control jV««ufw 
(Cf. p. 14 ) 
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